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«ial Bh ag the New-Y¥iker. | Ou the opposite side of the river there are two Indian |! say that my heart bled on witnessing this scene of degrada- 

ae ery — , | towne—one above, the other below this point. The Iudians | tion! The woman was clad in a decent calico gown—a 
v 

Rasa any teibly clings shawl over her shoulders—a handkerchief tied over the head, 


I HaVE roamed o'er the earth, an old veteran hoary, 
Adoring the Past—for, where'er I] have trod, | 

I have found some bright relic—sowme trace of the glory 
Of Him who for years was a proud Nation's Ciod : 

I trod by the dark Danube’s swift speeding waters. 


the present hostilities in Florida aud the late disturbances 
among the Creeks of Georgia. To-day, not far from the po- 
| sition at which | am now posted, the Ind 
town have crossed the river to receive from the Government 
‘ , | Agent here a quantity of corn and beef directed to be issued 
; A pa aoe aes area ms ; | for them in their present necessitous circumstances ; as they 
beard songs of its ebon-haired daughters, “have been prevented fr od heir own usual sup- 
The ' < . oll Pp’ ‘om producing their own usual su; 
of for the slain, but they spoke of his fame! | phes, and in the destitution of rifles have been unable to 
I — while the sun of the evening was shining, | Suppy themselves with game. I was glad to have the oppor- 
“The ar cm = pomp waa | tunity of seeing these wild men of the woods, and had sud- 
fame now no such declining !” 
I said as I t that bra in: ing, 
From the i c= eee a b mstrep || men, and four pickaninmies, as they call their children.) 
To the rich viny Seuth el the orange buwers bloom, l while wandering by themselves a mile or two from the river 
His name in each heroic heart hath a dwelling | The moment they discovered me, the tall Indian, with his 
—All the earth, with its star-arched dome, is his tomb ! || blanket thrown around his shoulders, and with his rifle in 


{ talked with the Great of the Earth—and its sages his hand, leading the van of the group, suddenly halted and 
Revealed where his bright burning star had its birth, 
And traced its far flight through the lapses of ages, 
Till it shone ’mong the orbs of the morning on earth : 
stood on a pyramid, haughtily towering, instantly halted and assumed the same immovable attitude, 
While Memnoa’s strange tones from the desert were borne, | looking witn their cars as well as with their eyes—which at 
As 1 gazed o that sky where no shadow was lowering, | once reminded me of the etect and elevated heads of a flock 
His glory it seemed which rekindled the morn! | of partridges that had been suddenly surprised, and in their 
I sailed by his steep islet-rock of the ocean, alarm were about to fy. I approached them, but could not 
And saw the black banver stream wide o'er the wave, |, gain a syllable of English from either of them. Having a pa- 
Whick told he was dead—and | wept with emotion | per of pea-nuts in my hand, I distributed them among the 
O'er the scant, tombless turf of my Emperor's grave. : 
Oh! cursed for aye be that cold sordid Nation 
Who left, like a poor shipwrecked seaman to die | 
The Chief of the Father-land’s high adoration, 1 
Whose aame he breathed forth with his heart's dying sigh! | Indians were part of the number who were to cross at the 


purple garments of kings! Beranger. |, of these towus have remained friendly to the whites during 


from the lower 








stood unmovable, with his head erect and his eyes cast at au 
angle that apparently contemplated some object at a short 


distance to the right of me. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
The women and children as 


group which relaxed the gravity and the aletmed expression 
| of their features. 


I stripped yon sere branch from the green drooping willows | ford for provisions which the Agent was to deal out to them 


Which faithfully weep o'er his s:orm-troubled grave, 
And bore it with tears o'er the broad ocean billows, 
Its leaves had been fed on the clay of the brave! || by the Ageut’s teams to this point of the river. 
There it hangs o'er his portrait, tho’ crumbling and blighted, | those whom | saw was the oldest man of the tribe, who 
A relic more precious than Kome can bestow ; came in the place of his chief, who was sick, they said—hav- 
It shall rest with yon blade, which no foeman hath slighted, ing ‘ got drunk’ the might before—and the fever was on him, 
In the old Vet'ran's shroud when his head lieth low! 
Paris, 1836, 


during the day. At different hours they were seen gliding 
|| over the stream, to receive their corn, which had been brought 





Among 


|, and he could not come over. ‘This was spoken in a way that 
Facconer. : 
—S—SS a as 

Por the New-Yorker. 


OFFP-HAND NOTES OF A MOVING GENTLEMAN 
NO. L Foaipa, Dee. 6, 1836. 


1 warre from the banks of the Apalachicola. Within sight | shows by such a course that he has wealth enough to afford 
of the log cabin in the door of which I am seated, the point | it. The old man alluded to says that he ts more than one 
of junction between the Flint and the Chattahoochee rivers 
is seen. United they roll on their commingled waters, form- 
ing the beautiful Apalachicola, which is here some eighty || He has proved himself to be the friend of the whiies—talks 
rods in width, and glides on with a rapid tide and expanding |} a lithe English—has strong features with a mild expression 
bosom, erelong to be lost in the green waters of the ocean. 
Once before, | have stood upon this enchanted spot, and | ° hers of his tribe. Hrs name is Sampson. 


indicated not the least perception of the impropriety or the 
|| disgrace vf mtoxication. Indeed, | am told that an Indian 


confers honor upon himself by his eccasional inebriety, as he 


are ground down im their use to an evenness with his guins 


—and is rather shorter and thicker set in his stature than the 


| denly come upon some eight of them, (one man, three wo- | 


After directing my way to the river, I learned that these | 


hundred years of age. Whether this be trne or not, his teeth | 


supported by an under-comb +o as to give the handkerchief 
the appearance of a bonnet, less elegant but more refined 
than their usual and fantastic turban. Around her neck was 
a bracelet of three strings of blue beade—the lowest one of 
the strings being studded with bright pieces of metal resem- 
bling York six-pences. She was bare-footed. She raised 


| the pack of meal and swung it aside, and then retired to a 


distance and seated herself among several others of the 
squaws. She was strikingly modest in her manners, and 
with others of the group seemed to avoid observation. 

And such (I thought, as this woman took her sack of 
mea!)— such is the degradation to which thy people and thy- 
self are brought! receiving from the government of these 
magnanimous United States the bounty of two bushels of 
corn for thyself and one bushel each for some fifty of thy 
subjects —a pittance which the planter deals out in less than 
a week to his slaves. And once these wide and wild fields 
around were all thine own ; and now thou art hemmed in 
within the boundaries of a few hundred acres ; and ere long 
thou wilt be driven from the possession of these few barley- 
corns of earth, where thy fathers roamed the free and the 
rightful lords of all, and thought to leave thee the inheritor 
of their vast domain of hunting-ground. But it is fixed, and 
the sympathies of those who would protect thee cannot avail. 
I then thought of the small group of Indians—men, women 
and children—-who were making their way unarmed through 
the lower counties of Georgia to join the Seminoles, and 
who were attacked by a band of ruffijans less civilized than 
the Indians themselves, and notwithstanding one of the men 
waved from the trunk of a tree a white handkerchief in token 
of surrender and peace, the pursuers fired upon the unarmed 
group, killed every man and a number of the women, and 
took one child by its heels and dashed oat its brains against 
a tree before the Indian mother. I have said ruffians— 

I should further say, there were a few men of feeling among 

this band of ruffians—for one of them, on advancing and see- 

ing a female Indian on her knees imploring for her life, while 

a white man was snapping his rifle at her breast, and had al- 
|| ready snapped it thrice without success, levelled his rifle at 
the reffian’s head, and told him that if he shot the squaw, he 
would put a bullet through him. 

To some it may have seemed the affectation of a sickly 
sensibility, but I sought retirement in a distant and beautiful 
grove, and gave vent to tears over the sorrows of the poor, 
the depressed, the broken-hearted, the degraded, and the 
contemned Indian. On my return to the neighborhood of a 
huckster's shop, I distributed among them ginger-cakes, 
crackers, pipes and tobacco In the evening these Indians 
returned to their town, which is some three or four miles 
from where I am writing, on the opposite side of the Apa- 


been lost in the reveries which the wild scenery of unbroken 
forests, and the Indian shooting forward upon the narrow |, 
stream in hiv box canoe at the meagured stroke of his single |! 
paddle, and the thoughts which his doubtful destiny at.d past 
wrongs have awakened in the bosom of one who has yielded | 
to the Indian the sympathies and the unfeigned pity of a | 
heart that has bled over the wretchedness and the forlorn | 
hope of the red man of our land. And while I have gazed | 
and mused, a solitary wanderer far from the bustle and the H 
glare of city life, and friends rendered ever more dear by the 
sense of their distance and my own precarious chances of 
life in a world of change and exposure, the tender feelings 
of friendship have blended with the high-wrought emotions 
of romance and the wild love of adventure, attended, in such | 
circumstances of lovely and elevating nature, with the poetic 
and pure love of justice and virtue—all this has carried 
through the bosom, amid such scenery and loneliness, a thrill 
of excited emotion as indescribable as it is elevating and 
overpowering. 





Another by the name of * Sammy’ was over. He is a gen- 
I hope to go among them to-morrow. 
A CoRR ESPONDENT IN FLORIDA. 


tee! looking man—was dressed in his red leggings and cali- | lachicola. 


co hunting shirt. He and another Indian who was present, 


called the Tiger-King, were out with the troops against the 


Rovat Brevity ayo Leear. Proiixity.—The parish 
and market-town of Potton, Bedfordshire, and the adjoin 
| ing village and manor of Sutton, were bequeathed to the 
ancient and gallant family of Durgoyne, on account of 


" ri rendered to the house of Lancaster. This 
mounted. These friendly Indians discovered hun. Part of | ovianaly bequest (which is yet vested in the family) was 


their number, being eleven in all, shot at the chief; the oth- || conveyed in the following laconic terms :— 
er struck in the nose the horse on which the chief rode, that | “1, Jobu of Gaunt, 

they might save the horse and yet throw him, so that they _ 
might rash upon the Seminole, shofld their balls miss him. | 
Among the women who came over, was the youngest of the ___— Oaeee ' 
principal chief's wives. He has two of them. The other Becaars’ axp Banonets’ Bainss.—A certain heir of 
is an older woman. He is said to be about thirty. This | entail, alike celebrated for his wit and for his superior ta- 


ie ftai ts, day, when in the presence of his parents, 
see man yet a o> Drama ihe Saree agp toa I ae ssnneted bp 4 ragged little urchin :—*" A puir wean, 


receive in it two bushels of corn-meal. She tied the four ras ch fatherives und motherless.” The young scion ef 


corners together and moved it at @ distance, that others nobility, casting a sly look towards his parents, said, “* Go 
might come forward and receive their one bushel. Shall I || about your business, sir, I wish I could tell the same tale ! 


Seminoles ; and they killed and scalped a Seminole chief by 
the name of Charley Fixico. ‘This has secured them consi- 
derable reputation with their tribe. The Seminole chief was | 


Do give and grant 

Unto Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Roth Sutton and Potton, 
Vatil the world’s rotten.” 























































THE NEW-YORKER. 








For the New-Vorker. 
THE SONG OF THE FIREM EN. 
Awake! awake our battle ery, 

And swing the solemn bell; 
For banners are up im the lurid sky, 
And the deep-ioned wind hath a dismal sigh, 
Wo! to the lids of the sleeper's eve, 

And the calm they leve se well— 
For we come in the might of our panoply, 

To the boom of the wakening knetl. 


On! on with the rushing car, 
And the bells of battle ringing, 
Oh! shine ve stars in your sapphire homes, 


" 
Through the magical sky where the pale moon roame, 


And ring, ye hills where the torrent foams, 
To the tones of the deepening war, 
Let the welkin sound as it did of yore, 
When the Briton’s trumpet shook the shore 
With its angry peal,—and the cannon’s roar 
Through the echoing pine-wools rung, 
And the Freemen’s sword 
At the battle word, 
Forth from its scabbard sprung, 
For we come in the streneth of our free voung might, 
The chorus of battle singing, 
And our sinews weil try through the murky night, 
And stir the stream with its sheen of light, 
Nor heed of home, while the flames are out 
With their pennons gay, and their angry shout. 
Haste! haste! the Fire-sprite scowls, 
He shaketh his robes of flame ; 
And hark! how dixmal the nizht-wind hewls, 
As he playeth his furious came; 
But we'll heed him not the «h his breath be dire, 
Nor reck of his tossing pl mes of fir 
Nor his eye's deep glare through the »« 
Clothing the steeples with ghastly licht,— 
i, 


lemn night, 





But on '—to the boom of the mighty be 
And the tambour of war we go, 

Like an army of Knights to a festival 
Where the ruddy wine may flow,— 

And the cheering eves of woman peep 
From the winter hood in grandeur out, 
Glistening at every valorous shout 

Like the vesper star when the night is deep, 

And the trump of the tempest hath roused to life, 

The crested waves in their bounding strife, 


On! on with the torch of war, 
And the car of battle rumbling— 
Oh! shame, ye sluggards, that wait the fire, 
And deem that your lromes are each entire, 
While turret and spire are tumbling. 
Bat gather ye all where souls are higher, 
Around our glistening ear ;— 
Let the slothful creep to their downy beds 
When their eves grow dim with light, 
And pillow in joy their weary heads, 
And dream of the dismal night, 
Blessing the boon of a bappy hearth, 
And the morning tones of its silvery mirth, 
Which will spring with light into joyous birth; 
And we—we will haste and guard their sleep, 
Should the angel of Danger around them creep, 
Or through their casements in terror peep. 
Then on with the watery car, 
And the boom of the midnight bell, 
We are out on the path of a glorious war, 
“—Heard ve not its alarum knell? 
Utica, 154. 


Ganyvu pe. 
SEE ewe 


For the Mew-y cher. 
NAUTICAL ADVENTURE. 
From an unpublished Novel, entitled “Tue Scovece 
or THE Ocean, by the Author of ‘Jack Marlinepike’s Yarn,’ &.” 


Ir was about one bell of the middle watch, and but few | 
sounds disturbed the deep stillness that reigned throngh- 
out the precincts of the Ganymede. The tread of the 
sentinels, as they walked to and tre, and the heavy breath- 
ings of the sleepers on the berth-deek just served to ren- 
der the stillness more apparent and relieve the scene from 
utter solitude. The pale full moon was rising over the 
heights of Brooklyn, diffusing a mild pearly light throngh- 
out the heavens and tipping with dashes of snowy splen- 
dor each object that faced the “rient. The breeze, which 
had prevailed with freshness daring the day, went down 
with the sun, and the waters of the Bay had sunk to calm |! 


EES == 


repose. «There was an enchantment in the scene that 
would laugh at description—a hallowed influence that 
nothing of words could convey to the imagination. The 


ollicer of the deck was seated upOR a gun-earriage, indul- 


ging in those musings of happiness which often fly ofl 


with the weary hours of a watch, and the two midshipmen 
of the opposite side of the deck had suffered duty and dis- 
cipline to yield to the influence of sleep, and were dream- 
ing perhaps of their happy homes in sunny England. Bat 
there was one individual aboard who, thengh relheved 
from duty, had not yet resigned himself to slumber.— 
Thoughts of too agitating a nature crowded upon his 
brain to permit that drowsy influence, and he lay awake 
reflecting upon the incidents whieh had forced him mite 
his present situation At last hic mind seemed to have 
been made up on some suby vet for, rising from bis recum- 
bent posture, he possessed himself of some article from 
his locker and ascended to the gun-deck. 

“Is that you, Mr. Everett?” said an individual on the 
main-hatch ladder 

‘Yes, Mr. Spikes. Why are you up at this hour?’ 

* Decause, dye see, TL couldn't close the hatches of vie- 
ion for overhauling the log-book of Memory ; and so I 
thonght I‘d plank the deck a while. 


one Sal Spanker, of Ragged Row, Portsmouth. You 


I was thinking of 


might have made her afore now in your cruisings, Mister 
Everett. She sold sassages to the ch ips down about the 
sally-port. A good, tight, weatherly wench is that same 
Sal, sir; and I’m thinking as how it wouldn't be a bad 
plan, after the ship was paid off, to try her a «pell on the 
tack of matrimony.” 

* The married state is generally allowed to be an envi- 
able one,’ responded the midshipman. 

“ Why, as to that, sir, 1 wo'n't be so positive. Tthonght 
as how I could weather the shoals of Misfortune with 
She took a 
fancy to a corporal of marines, and we parted company.” 

‘ Then you have been married before, Mr. Spikes.’ 

“O, yes, sir, s ven or eight times,” returned the boat- 
swain, modestly. 


Mrs. Spikes, but it was a false reckoning 


‘Seven or eight times, sir!’ repeated the midshipman ; 
and what has become of all your wives ? 
“Some veering and hauling in one place, and some in 


another. Ye see, Mr. Everett, although I have as nat’ral 


an atiection for children as any other man, I don't like to | 


be hasdled * DD iddy * by other people's.” 
‘Your wives, then, were unfaithful?’ 
“Callit wh it you please, sir, “es e# * & 


‘You have been unfortunate in your matrimonial rpe- 
eulatons, Mr. Spikes.’ 


“Why, yes, a litle so; bat I dont mind it, sir. Land- 


marks, you khuow, ant seen out al sea. I inanage to cast 
‘om olf when I toke a de parture.—Bat enough of my own 
yarn and a litte more of yours. You've worked your- 
ichannel, Me Everett.” 


‘Tf you mea 


<elf intoan 


1 tosay Tam at present invelved in difli- 
enlties,” repled the midshipman, gravely, ‘you are right.’ 
* That was my drift exactly, Master George.” answered 
Spikes; and low do you intend to work your traverse 

omtleatr 
’ By quitting tle p to-night.’ 


* VYes—that wou! ‘as eney done -« 


sail if you had 
the first luif’s permission to leave and the officer of the 
deck’s order for a boat.” 

. My departure from this ship, Mr. Spikes, shall not be 
dependent upon the favor of either of them. I shall «wim 
to the «hore thie + ery night.’ 


“What! au ofl 


‘Even «o: ‘tia my only ehance.,’ 


ey torn deserter 7” 


* And the sentinele—how do you expect to weather the 
redeoats?” asked Spikes. 

‘ By diceretion.’ 

Well, well, Mr. Everett, vou ‘re a fine young gentle- 
man, aud d— me if I don’t lend youa hand though they 
smash me for it. I liked the manner you capsized his 
lordship this morning, and so did every man for'a'd of the 
steerage bulkhead. I've got a thing stowed away here in 
the starboard locker of this pea-jacket that will keep the 
soger in play while you slip down by the bobstay. So 
now, Mr. Everett, I'll go for'a’d, and you must watch the | 
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" moment to slip cable and fill away.’’ So, leaving our hero 
to await the moment when the attention of the sentiuel 
should be diverted from his duty, Mr. Spikes proceeded 
to the tepgallant forecastle to effect that desired end.— 
Seating hunself apon the forecastle chest within a few feet 
of the upright form of the marine, be gave a load ‘ hem” 
to notify the other of his presence, and, perceiving that 
this had the desired effect, he drew forth a bottle half full 
of good old whiskey, and, giving it a-hearty shake, he held 
it up to the light of the moon for a.moment, as if i exa- 
mination of its bead, and then uncorking it took a hearty 
and long-enduring dranght. This was striking at the very 
root of the soldler’s philosophy. He looked wistfully at 
the bottle, and seemed to distrust the event of a separation 
between the mouth of the bottle and the mouth of the man. 
But when the boatswain at length took it from his lips 
with a smack of satisfaction, and held it invitingly teward 
the sentry, the philosophy of the latter disappeared alto- 


gether, and laying down his musket, he did as much justice 


to its contents as did its legitimate possessor the moment 
before. 





‘Bless me! what was that?’ ejaculated the soldier, as 
Everett let go his hold of the bobstay and plunged into 
the water 

“ That,” said the hoatswain, “ why, Ramrod, I should 
say that was just nothing at all, as Paddy said when he 
seen the Frenchman. Come, take another pull at the aal- 
hards, and don’t let a porpoise interfere with the arrange- 
ment of your spirit-room.”’ 

‘1 was certain I 'erd a noise,’ said the military function- 
ary, complying very readily with the request of bis com- 
panion, “It is hatterly himpossible to deceive me in 
these lithe matters. I know a thing or two, Mr. Spikes, 
halthough you don't give me credit for it.” 

* Mr. Ramrod, there 's where you're cast on the wrong 
tack. Talways thought you a very munifferous chap, and 
that's the reason I now condescend to drink with you.— 
Do you suppose that I, Frederick Spikes, boatswain of his 
Mojesty's Frigate Ganymede, would be seen splicing the 
moinbrace with any and every fellow in the gnard? No, 
in course not. I tell you, Ramrod, that you are the only 
decent redcoat in the squad.” 

The soldier seemed struck with the truth of his com- 
panion’s remark. 

“And it's always been a matter that I hadn't line to 
fathom bow a man with such larning and capacities as 
yon’ve stowed away in your noddle there—(take another 
pul. at the halliards)—could bear the idea of messing with 
such a squad of ignoramuses.” 

* To be candid with you, Mr. Spikes,’ said Ramrod, evi- 
dently flattered by the boatewain's last remark, and assw- 
ming an air of greater gravity, ‘it has been halways a 
source of hinfinite mortification, but you know the hold 
hadnge, ‘ Misfortune makes strange bedfellows: I was a 
little hindisereet at ‘ome, got hintangled in a very hawk- 
ward haffair with a lady of quality—had the hill luck to 
shoot her honly brother*in a duel, and was hobliged to 
enlist in order to hevade the ‘ands of the law.’ 

“TL always thought there was something of that kind in 
the wind,” said the boatswain, casting a sidelong glance 
upon the water to observe the progress of the midship- 
man: “Tecan tell a man of edication through a three-inch 
balk-head.’ 

The speaker pansed, for he obeerved the sentinel on the 
poop pointing out the fourm of Everett to the officer on 
deck. 


‘Young gentlemen,’ said the Lieutenant, hurriedly— 


the midshipmen started from their slumbers— tell the 


boatewain to call all hands, aa quick as possible.’ 


Ramrod snatched his musket and stood up as firm asthe 


|, mast behind him, whilst Mr. Spikes descended the fore- 


castle ladder for the purpose of rousing the hundred 
sleeping inmates of the Gonymede from the fairy region 
of dreams to scenes of sterner reality. 

After our hero had gained the water, he struck ont from 
under the bows of the frigate as silently as possible; his 
progress at first was painfuily slow, as the moon was shi- 
ning as bright as day, and he well knew that the slightest 


‘noise would alarm the watchful ears of the sentinel. The 


tide at the time was at ebb, and he was consequently drift- 
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“put still he gradually approached the shore, aud as he in- 


—$—_—_—_—————— ———————— _ 





ed down in the direction of the East river, and more ina 
line with the observation of the marine statiored on the 
poop, whom he knew would be more on the alert than the 
man whom Spikes was entertaining on the for castle.— 
This rendered it necessary to be still more cantious, and 
an observer would hardly have noticed his progress at all, 


creased the distance between himself and the frigate, his 
efforts became more and more energetic. Once he though! 
an unfortanate splash had discovered him to the sentinel, 
but the cry of ‘all's well,’ which rose from the Ganymede 
the next moment, assured him to the contrery, and he 
bounded forward with renewed vigor and brighter antici- 
pations. 

Already bad our hero gained two thirds of the space 
that lay between the nearest point of land and the anchor- 
age of the frigate ; the shore rose up boldly before him, | 
and afew minutes’ exertiun would place him in safety | 
upon the surface. Already he began tocongratulate him- |, 
self upon his good fortune, when the loud shrill whistle of | 
the Boatswain, followed by the hoarse and long-continued | 
ery,‘ A-l-l h-a-n-d-s!’ swelled from the decks of the Gany- 
mede with a sound that sent an icy chill to the heart and ), 
hopes of the midshipman. There was still a broad sheet 
of water to be passed before he could gain the point of || 
land, and the tide was setting fearfully against him ; ter- 
ror lent him renewed energy aud he exerted his limbs with 
increased vigor. At intervals he would look wildly back | 
in the difection of the dark hull of the frigate to ascertain | 
if he was yet pursued; but it was nearly five minutes | 
from the time he was observed by the sentinef before the | 
first boat pushed off in chase. 

“ Harry up there, men, hurry up!" shouted the officer 
of the deck as the crew issued hastily from the depths of 
the ship, wondering what circumstance disturbed them at 
thisunseasonabletime. -‘ Hurry up, barry up!’ exclaim- 
edahe master-at-arms, rattling h.s rattan upon the watch 
ladder. “Tamble up, tumble up!" shouted Spikes, who | 
betrayed a more than interest in the affairs of the moment. 

“ Call away all the boats, bo'sin’s mate—stand by to| 
take charge young gentleman,” exclaimed the first Lieu- | 
tenant, who had just come on deck. ‘ Away there, first | 
cutters, away—away there, second and third cuttera—go | 
in your boat- gigs!" exclaimed one of the Boatswain's as- | 
sistants, with a voice that bore no small resemblance to | 
the intonation of a coffee-mill—“ hurrah, my livelies, | 
don’t be a life-time about it.” 

The confusion of men hurrying to and fro, the lower- | 
ing of boats from the davits, the mandates of the officers, | 
the cheerings and curses of the crews of the various boats, 
the noise of the oarsas they were tossed about the thwaits, ! 
and their wash as they rose and fell in the water, rendered || 
the scene one of lively interest. Men were scen stirring 
on board of the two smaller vessels of war, and presently 
messages came from each, to ascertain the canse of this 
sudden movement, and proffer their respective assistance. | 

The last boat had left the side of the Ganymede, and | 
Everett had not yet reached the shore. Ilis strength was) 
well nigh exhausted, and his strokes were slow and feeble. | 
Although he had gained the precincts of the heavy shade 
of the buildings, despair had seized upon his heart, and. 
he felt his efforts succumbing to long baffled weakness.— 














| thousand feet 


Ten yards of water separated him from the shore, but he | 
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From the American Monthly Magazine fur Jan. | 


When the roaring wind did roar far off, 


THE PARTING, | it did not come anear ; 
| But with its sound it shook the sails 
By the sad sea they parted, That were so thin and sere.’ 


Wan, fearful, mourntul hearted, 
The waver, in whisperings low, chided their lingering feet, 
Aud hands fast locked together, that ne'er again might meet. 
The billows darkly swelled,—so heav'd their breasts with care; | 
Deep grief was in their hearts,—for oh! fond Love was there! | 

ave, wedded love had bound them 

And shed its joys around them. 


Red gleamed the setting sun on those two brows of sorrow, | 
Which far must parted be before be rise to-morrow. | 
And twilight dimly fades, and turns to night's dark hue, 
Yet still those faltering lips refuse to breathe adieu. 

Fond hearts with anguish beating, 

Is this your last sad meeting ! 


The waning moon, that oft in nights more soft, more dear, 
Had lighted them to joy, with ber fall beaming sphere— 
Now shed her sickly light upon the hapless lovers, 

And streaming eyes and wringing hands her ray discovers ; 
And arms once more entwined, and bosoms fondly prest,— 


| Ah! oft in happier hours thus had ye sunk to rest! 


Ye fond ones! linger not—'t is vain—hence, hence aw ay! 


For see in the far east slow breaks the coming day. 
Ah! who the grief can tell 
Of that dread word—farewell ! 


Morn is upon the wave! morn glitters cold and fair 
Along the sandy waste—but one aione is there! 


| The waves, «till whispering, low repeat the parting moan, 


And sigh along the beach—alone—alone—alo..e. 
Far o'er the gloomy deep she strains ber tear-dimmed eye 
lo watch his parting sail, a speck against the sky. 
Mourner! cease, cease thy sorrow, thy vain regrets give o'er, 
Lost, to thee for ever—on earth ve meet no more! 

By the dark sea they parted, 

Sad, sighing, broken hearted. 

= — = 
From the Knickerbocker for January. 
OLLAPODILANA,. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

Beloved Reader: We parted company at the foot of the 
stair-case leading from the foamy current of Niagara—up— | 
up, as it were, jrom the caverns of Pandemonium to Para 
dise—to the American side. Let me act as a guide-bouk to | 
your eyes, while we proceed. 

Look backward, occasionally, whenever you have oppor 
tunity, through the apertures of your pathway, at the clouds 


} of mist that circle into rainbows around you, and at the milk- 


white torrent that rolls and murmurs beneath Far below 
you ‘ moves one that gathers leggage.” You shall see him 
with your trunks and carpet-bage, climbing the dizzy 
sicppes in your trail—the omega of your party—uutil you 
find yourself in the land of Jonathan. . 
Apparently, you are ina forest. A few cottages are skirt- 
ing tts edge, or the neighborhood round about ; but beyond, 
all seems ancient and primeval. You almost look to en- 
counter an Indian. Bat the Great Cataract is at your side ; 
and where it breaks otf into the cloudy eternity below, 
which now you cannot see, the green verdure slopes to the 
very edge of the precipice, marked with the shoe-prints of a 
What fairy shapes of pretty soles are there ' 
Of some, Oilapod was constraincd to say, * Surely these deli 


cate merks indicste th t the p dal pressyre of those who | 


made them would scarcely leave tts unpress upon the fringed 
gentian or the upspringing lily.’ 

Slowly and coutemplatively we lingered about this haunt- 
ed and hollow-sounding region. It seemed, mdeed, as i! 
the earth beneath, to its centre, and the heavens above, even 
to the abyss of the empyrean, were shaking and vocal with 
* the sound of many waters.’ 
voice of Niagara 


Phere is no escaping trom the 
Go where you will—wander for miles 


Do not, good reader, go bounding rapidly through and 
among the scenery on the American side of Niagara, with a 
fleet footstep and an unob-ervant eye—but use all gently. — 
Thus did we. Every tree you meet, almost, contains the 
initials of the thousands who have come and gone from that 


| overpowering and magnificent wonder. We pushed onward, 


without care or sorrow, filled and intoxicated with admira- 
tion, and wist not, as it were, whither we went, 
| Crossing a fearful bndge, we reached Goat Island ; bot 
| Ollapod, lagging behind hes less imaginative companions, 
| stood in the middle of that frail « auseway, and listened and 
gazed upon the mad waves of a river, as they dashed and 
| growled beneath—seeming himself, meanwhile, to be rush- 
| ‘ng up stream, as if astride of a comet. Yet this river, as 
viewed from the Canada side, appears like a silver ribbon, 
| flaunting in bright relief against a background of sable rock, 
and forms but the merest uthe of the American Fall. 


| : , 
How many sublime and pleasant recollections fill my mind, 


jas I call up, im the stillness of this autumnal and contempla- 
}tive evening, that magnificent scene ! In the qaiet of my 
domestic retrrement—the last leaves of summer quivering at 
my window, with low and melancholy whispers—pale statues 
(thou, Bard of Eden, and thou Swan of Avon, and ye, Muses 
of Greece, whose presence still haunts, or seems to haunt, 


| the olive woods, by streams of old renown !) gleam, and send 


their shadows along the wail; but 1 go back, on the wings 


|of memory, to those cloudless and soul-fraught hours, until 


the vowe of Niayara is in my ear, and the hounding impulse 
f its tide seems gathering in my apartment. Iam 4st in 
recollection. *When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
. hea how soft ye flow 

Not softer, on the westero wave, 

The goiden lives of sunset glow 
Then all by chance or fate removed, 

Like spirits, crowd uponthe eye— 
The few we liked—the one we loved— 

And all the heart is memory " 


oughts of the 





That was a beautiful and placid face which we encovntor 
ed on our way to the island—vea, and a sweetly mouided 
form. | remember it well—and so do all who have sojonrn- 
ed, transiently or long, among the Elysian bowers of New- 
Haven Charming De F— —! the queen of Commence- 
meas and Jumor Exhibitions! eynosure of Sophomore eves, 
with an atmosphere about thee of music and the frankincense 
of vouth! idol of unhewn and wondering Freshmen, who 
gaze at thee as they would at a disiant star, moving in 
| bmghtness throngh the dark blue depths of heaven! Who, 

wedded and blessed, or single and hipped, but would look 
| upon thee asa sumptuous and beautcous picture ' No one, 
¢ it confidently averred, in whose mind a taste for grace 
and loveliness were not ‘clean gone for ever.’ ‘Thou art 
associated im my memory with thé sun-bows and green weods 
and waters of Niagara—and art destined there to last 
* Unto thy ike day in which I « reepe into 
My sepuichre.’ 


One thing will impress you, as you wander about Goat- 
Island. After you have stood upon the high rocky tower, 
(connected by a quivering plank, as it were, with the aw/ul 
edge of the preeipice,) and looked for miles around you »p- 
on a waste o/ stormy waters, plunge at once into the quiet 
and wooded paths of theisland, Travel on—on—on. Now 
you may tancy that you are alone, and Ni agara out of hear- 
Pause a moment. 
he thick leaves ard branches around vou, though you are 


ng. Is usot There comes through 


and miles from its green and changeful voriex—) et your | ar trom the Fall, @ many-toned and hollow voice, which 


ear drinks in its deep and solemn melody. 
hour during the many I passed in tts hearing, | deserted all 
iy companions, and ruacd for a league mo the melan 
choly shades. Was | bevond the warning that Niagara was 
nigh! Notsv. On every gale came that vast and solem 
concert of water sounds—tie humming middle-gush—ilhe 
high-measured roll and gurgle—the awful undertone ‘They 
seemed to fill all the air. It is not hke thunder—not like th 


could sustain himself no farther. ‘ God have mercy upon i murmurs of the coming whirlwind nor the troubled groan o 


mé?’ exclaimed the young man in the bitterness of his |) 


i 


soul, as he beheld the foremost boat sweeping rapidly | 


towards him, impelled by the long, steady strokes of six 
lusty rowers. Again he threw the little energy lef into 
his arms, wildly he dashed his limbs through the treacher- 
ous element; it was the last effort of despair, and that 
effort was successful, He gained the beach, pansed a 
moment for breath, rashed for a while amidst the intrica- 
cies of the city, and at length sank down exhausted apon 
the pavement. Half an hour afterwards a gun was fired 
froy the Ganymede, in recall to her boats, and they slowly 
returned from their unsuccessful search. 


Franxness.—A free, open, and undi 
is an honorable a to generous mi 





ised behavior, 
, and be that 


takes an undue advantage of such a course commits a kind 
of high treason in the social code. 


a volcano. It pervades the landscape round ; the leaves 
tremble at its breath; the bird shreks, as uf om fear, and, 
springing from the branch that overlooks the stream, soars 
| through rambows and bright clouds beyond the scene, ‘The 
| cataract utters its horrid whereahout on every breeze. You 
listen to its murmurs, until the heart is mtoxicated with then 
sublimity, and the eye moist with emotion. Now they sound 
like the crackling flames, spreading for leagues over moun 


the pauses of a funeral—then like 


* The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in the hall— 
The far-olf shou.s of multitudes are im tiei cise and fall.’ 


Alternately stormy and plaintive, deep and faint, as the wing~ 
of the wind aspire or are depressed, they create a mingled 


and to be heard, must be remembered forever. They are 
like the blast ef the tempest, as described in the * Ancient 


Mariner,’ when = —+ His wails did sigh like sedge, 
As the rain poured down from one black cloud, 





While the moon was at its edge : 


For me, in one | 


tain woodlands—then bke doleful bells heard at intervals ue | 


and many-toned diapason, which, to be felt, must be heard— 


} 


nakes every leaf to tremble. ‘The light siems tbril! to the 
rushing breath of the cataract. Yet it is not sudden, hke 
the sound of @ cannon, or the pealing of the thunder; itis 
oustant, yet changelul—heavy and solemn, yet at times 
airy and musical—but it fills all the air 

ho CessaliOn——no stay The roar is eternal. 1t is the ut- 
erance of the Gop who lifted that horrid led: 
end stretched that awful chasm for leagues towards the fro 
zen pole pial 


There ts no pause 


imn'o heaven, 


Fail not, tourist, to visit the Cave of the Winds, and to 
yo southwardly from the Biddle steir-case, under the Amet 
jean ledge Mind not the tempest which will swe Pp over 
| you occasionally from the distant cataract, in a cloud of 
|| spray on the wings of the gale. There is mspiration in the 
| heart, as you inhale the awful hymn-notes of the torrent, and 
| the freshness of that watery air, It is like breathing wpon a 
| high mountain in winter, above a wide plain, where a wider 
| stretch of white fades at last, on the edge of the horzen, into 
fan universal blue Look up, ever and anon llow teartully 
| those heavy pines look over the ledges, at Ue height of ma- 
jny a hundred feet! There the blue sky looks down upon 
you; and the fleecy cloud--child of the waters and the’ 
morning—unfolds its skirts of fleeey gold! Beautiful—aw- 

ful—impressive scene ! 


They told us a good story of an Irishman and Scotchman 

\| from Canada, who came on the American side last winter to 
settle an ancient grudge by fisticuffs. ‘* They fought like 
brave men, long and well ;’ long hung the contest doubli®, 
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and the by-standers wist not which should prevail—whether I 


or shamrock or thistle. At last the antagonists fell to the 
ground ; they rolled to the edge of the river—one, minus his 
linsey-woolsey coat-tail, clung | shrubbery om the 
precipitous bank—the other tei! to the distance of sixty feet 
saving his life by striking among the chick Loughs of a para 
sitical tree growing out ot the rock, and lestooned with thick 
vines, the seed of which some wandering breeze lind watied 
to a fissure in the rock, where i had been nourished by the 
presence of leaf-dust and spray, uniil it had dourshed into 
strong and vigorous fertility. ‘The discoufited warrior was 
drawn up by a rope let down for his aid, and hooked to hts 


oO some 


e 


wounded inexpressi!ies—haviig jullen ouiy a savall part o/ 
the distance to the river's bed 
. ~ 

A day or two (employed m good dinners at the Cataract 


House, a personal inspection and liberal purchases of Indian 
gimcrackeries on the island, leave-takings with frends, ap- 
pointments for Saratoga, Rockaway, Trenton, or Newport.) 
can be passed richly at Niagara. If you have an ounce o! 
poetry about you, reader, remain there until you can go the 
whole circuit on every side aud in every quarter— Love 
Go out, free from all human presence, and hold co amuniwn 
with vour God. So shall you bring away with you cheris! 
and kindling thoughts, never to die 


We bowled briskly away trom the Cataract Hotel one 
rainy afternoon. The mud was up to the axie of our extra. 
and as we wheeled around an opening through the thick 
shrubbery, on our way to Lewiston, not far from the Devil's 
Hole—a polite name given to a horrid chasin in the rocky 
wall which bounds Niagara on either side, 
to the Pavilion—I caught my part 
Down rolled that heavy stretch of 
—the spray msing in clouds from ung 
vapors making themselves wings for the wind, and ready to 
sail away, like airy messengers, perliaps to be steeped in sun 
light over Lake Erie—so that they waich but a hittle whole 
before were mounting with thunder in their bosoms, could 
soar away and be at rest. 


wed 


trom 
The Wonder 


and fou ning waters 


ww view of The 
‘ 


trem ire 


wreat 


As you journey to the North, Dan Tourist, forget not to 
pause on the brow of that long hill which overlooketh the 
old town of Queenston in Canada, the monument of Brock, 
and eke the town of Lewisten on the repub As 
we neared this spot, the sun broke out from his h ding place, 
and diffused over the landscape for anany, mauy leagues, a 
sweet and melancholy smile. Magmiticent sight! The mo 
nament arose, like a shaft of ebony, against a sky of the 
richest crimson. Jid Niagara went meandering onward to 
Ontario, like a vast serpent of gold, creeping through a land- 
scape of surpassing loveliness. The two countries, Mother 
and Daughter, seemed brought together in loving propin- 
quity ; and the hills afar, the vales between, ‘ the rain-drops 
glittering on the trees around, and the trembling leaves, gave 
melody to the breeze, and beauty to the eve. 


ican side, 





Before we supped, I opened the window of our hosie!ri- 
at Lewistown, to catch the lust sound of the Fallx. On tu 
fitfal gusts, and swayed to full or gentle modulations by 
the creeping tides of air that swept through the twilight, 
came ‘ the voice of many waters.” Harp sublime! An- 
them unending! Organ of the almighty! I seem to hear 
thee still! 

If you visit Niagara, I think [ would perform the jour 
ney in October. Oh, when the trees are clothed in thei 
many-coloured autumnal robes—when the day-god gie- 
to his rest as a monarch goes to his slumbers 





arawits 


around him his curtains of purple and gold—when the ( 
mellow fruits drop richly from the treesin thine orchard : 4 


when the honey-locust leaf, or ‘ ash, deep erimsoned,” {alis 
to the ground ; 
‘Whee the sound of dropping nuts is beard, though all the leaves 
are «till, 
And twinkle in the emoky light the waters of the rill’ 


then go to Niagara. You will return with the chastenine 
solemnity of the season upon you; with embleme of eter- 
nity in your mind; with remembered whispers of « Go: 
sounding in your ear, and with thanks to Him 

‘Who made the world, and heaped the waters fer 


Above tts lofisest mounts.” 


Stood at the door of the Cataract Hotel, on the Ameri- 
can side, while the postion was placing their * travelling 
dress’ upon his cattle, and watehed a handsome squiv 
trudge through the heavy rain, with a papoose, or young 
baby, at her back, covered with « white blanket, and «us 
pended by a wampum belt from her forehead. How 
statelily she stepped! She had the walk of an eunpress, 
as she bounded away into the woods. Poor soul! Prob 
ably on her way to her lonely wigwaw. io lament in the 
autumn—when the sun govs down in an ocean of rainhow- 
colored foliage, and the wilderness eehoes to the moan of 
the dying year—the departing glories of her race— 

* Like thee, thou sun, tu die !’ 


Exceedingly amused at the air and manner of a decided 
loafer, 4 sentimentalist withal, and a toper, who had come 
out of his way from Buffalo to see the Falls. ‘Landlord! 
said he, to the Boniface of the Cataract, * aud you, gentie- | 





typ wat 7 
(Jueenston 


hand voices,’ 


complanin 
if —hbhernd chiems and frown 


= — ———SS ————S = 


men, who stand on this porch, witnessing ths pitiless 
rain, you see before you one who has a tempest of sor- 
rows a-bextin’ upon his head continually. Wanst | was 
wo'th twenty thousand dollars, and I driv the sxddling 
“Cirenmstances alters cases: vow [wish for 
to subbeit charity t,and { 
do betiewe Lam not destined to renk myself among those 
whe could travel trom Lan to Beersheba, and say all os 
barren. No—lt scorn to brag—but Lam intelligent beyond 
my years, and my edneation has been complete. LP bave 
lread Wolney’s Ruins, Marshall's Life of Washington, and 
Pope's Easy on Man, and most of the literature of the 
day, as contained inthe small new -papers But the way 
I'm situated at present, is seand The fret os, 
heart is broke, and Pm just ish relizrng about the globe, 
brow Inde mn with wo.) Whe 
gentlemen—who w il * ease 
’ as Isaac Watts says, 


profession 


Some of vou seems benevolen 





lous my 


with a seme nud a bosom 
will heip me—speak singly, 
my griets, and drive my cures 
in one of his devotional pocmes.’ 


away 


No answer was returned, A general langh arose. The 
pride of the mendicant was excited: rage got the better 
of his humility ; and shaking his fist in the face of the by- 


standers, he roared eut: 


‘You're all a pack of poor, or'nary, common people 
You insult honest poverty; but [do uot * hang my head 
xr oa’ «Cthat.”’ as Burns saye« 1 will chastise any man 


here, fortwo three-cent drinks of Monagohale whiskey : 
yes, lhotgn Il have but late Iv ear aped shipw reck, connug 
trom Mietigan to Bufido, and am weak from the loss of 
strength; yet Lwill whip the best of you. Let any on ye 
come over to the Black Rock Rail Dee-pot, and Vii lek 
him like ad—n! 

‘Never mind that part of it,’ said one; ‘ tell us about the 
shipwreck 





Vhbrob t Twenty miles 
' 


out at sea, storm bustin’ upon the de 
he waves, hike mad tailors, 


continned, ‘ that was a scene 


on the lake—t ck— 


making breeches over it con- 


tinually—the bghtnings a-bastin’ overhead, and hissing in 
the water—the clonds meeting the earth—the land jneat 


over the lee-bow—every mast in splinters—every sal in 
_rags—women a-schreechin—farmers’ wives, emigratin’ to 
the west, calling for their husbands—and hell yawnin’ all 
around! A good many-was dreadfully sea-sick ; and one 
man, after casting forth every thing beside, with a Violent 
retch, threw up bis boots. Oh, gentlemen, i was awtul! 
At length came the last and destractivest billow. [It struck 
the ship on the left side, in the neighborhood of the poop 
—and all at wanst, | felt something under us breakin’ 
away ‘The vessel was parting! One hall the crew was 
drowned—passengers was praying, and commending 
themselves to heaven. I alone escaped the watery dvom.’ 
‘ And how did you manage to redeem yourself trom de- 
struction!” was the general inquiry. 
‘Why, genilemen, the fact is, | seen how things was a- 
goin’, and J took my hat and went ashore !" 


The last I «aw of this Munchausen, was as our coach 
eled away. [ls hed achieved a ‘drink, and was per- 
uebulauog through the mud, lightened, momentarily, of 


his sorrows 
As you journey to 


town, vou catch, ever 


the North, from Niagtra to Lewis- 
and anon, through the leaty sereen 





f the trees, destaut views of the Great Caturact. In the 
panes of your cartiage-wheels, come the thunder of the 
orrent sndthe dimur ss of the spray. Cin your left, there 
s‘a uaoeu i fired, to which the Gall of il “ tonrge tat 

rd ' i slave Tresembianes Now and then, crown 

ed wit , rarnbows, vou see the Palla, lhe the 
Hs vreat white sheet let down from heaven,’ as beheld of atd 
Ginth table barder that met the apostie’s startled vision 
72 Theos thickenmg cioud of spray, filled with ‘thon ‘erings 


hides it from yourview. Mile afler mile, you 
continue your tour, the great Gulf atill at your aide, the 
river rolling apparently leagues beneath: you 
ig pre c pu , around whose 
iwesededs aud how'—ontl, by and by, 


it 
pases the form 


ming % 


vou i that mecomonrable bill which overlooks the 
are s as mand ClLucenston The delighted eve 
leeholda the sine rremt crow calmer and calmer; the 
vine vistas of Cay voods aud plans stretch them- 
selves in blending colors tundulations to the far and 
friry radius ot the horzon: an «the river rolle onward 


to the Outano, lke a huge serpout of gold winding 
throngh the land ipe—as the tall «hatt of rock's monn- 
ment paints its delicate onthne against the evemng sky, 
and the conned of the distant cataract i« taken on 
the freshen mong the 





laine; 
death fur-off cecare, waving 
farew ll erinson it the « est—the scene 


In inspiraden, and te place Secomes religion. 


auaineta gush of 


While our supper was in preparation at Lewistown, | 
opened the window which looked toward the South, in the 
directiou whence we ba Hayply. thought L, the 
cataract may send it« farew: Il voice to my ear. Ulistened 
attentively, aurihus erectis, and solemuly, on the awelling 
gusts and creeping muarmars of the evening, as they rose 
and fell, ‘swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air,’ 
came the majestic hum and @ir-tremble of the Falls! How 
impressive was thatsound! ‘Throned afar in the forest— 
sce ptered with its gorgeous coronet of lunar rainbowa— 
its regal impulse rushing through the darkness on the 


come, 


1] 
l 


— — = —— : 


‘ wings of the wind—Niagara lifted to heaven its vocaland 
eternal anthem! How many generations, thonght 1, shall 
come and go—how many loving hearts go back to dust— 
how many lips bedamb in death, 


ind their soft breath with pain 
He yielded to the clements again, 
before Niagara shall be tuneless, or its stermy tones be 
mutiled! Power, more than kingly! Voice, louder and 
steadier than the clangor of battle, or the peal of the 


ephemeral earthquake, ingulfing plains and cites! Inthe 
language of the bard, * Thy daya are everlasting!" Thon 


camest from the palm of Him who hath measured the 
earth, and who sees the pestilence stain the noon-day at 
his bidding! Who that breathes, will ever behold the 
consummation of thy destiny ’ None! Antewn after 
vutuin, with its gold-dropping orchards, its painted wood- 
lauds and hollow sighs, shall come and go; spring will 
prank the earth with violets and verdure ; summer shall 
glow, and deadly winter pale the earth—but over all thon 
wilt triumph, antil this sphere shall heave at the voice of 
the Almighty, and the trump of the Archangel! 


OF the road from Lewistown to Lockport, and of that 
famous country town, what shall l say? LT would say 
nothing—but | must soy something. LT teel in the predica- 
ment wherein is placed Dexsis Botcruppery, im the 
play, with respect of lus rib. ‘Leon hear nothing bad of 
her, he says to a guest at the ‘ Red Cow,’ which hotel he 
kept; ‘you can way nothing good of her, without telling 
ad d lie; and tn coorse, the less you say, the better’ 
Thus am | situated and circumstanced, as touching the 
road and last place herein betorementioned. 





With a postillion (of the just-adopted Telegraph) dress- 
edin a flaming red coat, for which be had exchanged his 
own for a‘ cousideration,’ with a deserting private in the 
Canadian army, we pushed slowly on from Lewistown to 
Lockport. Mud, without ond or bottom—-alluvial padding 

tuickened and gurgled on every side. Postillion was not 
be hurried. No— he was a free Amerikin driver, be 
Gosh,’ was his reply to one or two Birmingham or Shef- 
field agents, hastening homeward in the next packet from 
New-Yorkh—* and he guessed that any body that went for 
to stir hun upon the lrely line, would get crucified end 
come over, almighty shiek. And he kept his word, 
Through pools, and over particularly stony and dangerous 
spots, he wended ewiltas Phaeton wiih hes aerial team ; but 
Where the thoroughlare was good, a «nail would have d, 
tanced his lagging move. 


to 





What shall I say of Rochester, one of the Queens of the 
W est! 


that will 


he approach to itis through a delicous country, 


yet be cultured by the hand of taste into @ Very 


hden W hat tarr embowered tow s, wil their white atee- 
ples, occur at intervals on every side! What a sweet and 
rosy generation ts r raround! We saw the mm, as it were, 
by legrons—tine, healthy responsibilities, curtseying or bow- 
ing to the traveiler, their s! g faces Hlumimned with mtell-* 
gence, made bazhter at the sevool from which they went 
and came. 

The « rance to Rochester from the West is impressive 


by contrast; and when vou are once rattling over its pave- 
ments, and through its long streets, yourscl! 


New- York, or eke 19 Vhiladelpwa. ‘The suburbs are beaut 


you taney m 


ful I envied so deeply the lot of sowe certan frends, whe 
escorted us along the banks of the far Genesee, aud showed 
os the Falls of that charwirg rover, that them residences stil 
ree to my eye as the very acne of rural establehments — 
From the root of one, (wloch must bea palace anon,) | iook- 


ed down upon tlowery walks, the spark 
North—the 


its turrets, sone 


ny cataract, the vast 
Outane beyond 


are like those 


pine forests to the lilive 


the 


city, with of which which 


peer above an old feudal town in Earope—uapon railcars 


rattling to and fro, whiie the horns of canal-men came mu- 
sically upon the breeze—upon the shady dwellings of: good 
old trends m the suburls , and as] lovked, | saul, * ‘Ties 
shall be plorsified by O pod 4 . 

In a survey of the environs of Rochester, there is enough 
to Kindle the du t wag slam. Prey heev sell wl te 
distanced im it« pee hetio liv the swilt-cou ng future Te 
day, you may wander over « flowery meadow, or through the 


tangled thickets of a forest, scarcely as vet redeemed frofl, 


the daikuess of the past, to-morrow, the new strect springs 
ite bore-- the bustle of trade file the late quiet atmosphere 

the fourtc-oull eend« it« buey wheels round and round— 
the clink of the black«nu hammer, the hom of the cotton- 


win, the saw of the Carpente r—all the «ounds and mghts of 
city fe greet your ear and your vision. Aw | pourneyed with 
attentive tricnds in the suburbs, | pomted.omt to them pleces 
where cooniry seats could be erceted, in the most calor and 
poctical retreats, Alas! 1 found too soon that these sweet 
recesses were already marked out in’ village: lots, and thet 
within ‘an incredibly short space of time,’ they would be 
converted into paved thoroughfares and manulacturing oF 
commercial blocks ! 

One sees enough in these embryo cities of the West to 
dissuade tom from any thing like prophecy. The barren 
place, touched by the wand of enterprize, springs at once 
imto newness of life. A community, famed for pure moral- 
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. ' . . * . . . | 
ity, and the honest but unbending and resolute energies of the apartment like a tiger in his cage, * I will see if the 


its members, as in the case of Rochester, goes on from | 
strength to strength, until its friends become surprised with 
unexpected triumphs, the traveller amazed at the increese of 
population, and the patriot charmed with the prospect of days 
tw come, For me, there is someting of sadness in this stir- 
ring and changeful scene. By and by, the music of the pine 
will be lost to the gale; the cataract will minister to the 


master of the world, the one hundred and tiftieth grand- 


| sou of Adam, is to be contradicted and moked to the face 


by chits whose families have just sprang frow their dang- 
hills—imere mushrooms of five ceuturies! | swear, by the 


| great toe of the great Abu Beer, I will seek out a fourth 


, spouse, Who shail be mistress of the harem, and shall pos- 


| 
stomachs of a voracious public ; and the wave that langhed || 


and tumbled picturesquely in the sunshine, will be seduced 
into the mil!-race, or made to minister to the dollar-and-cent 
gyrations of the spinning-jenny ! Oh, dreadful profanation ! 
But few will lament the loss of the forest or the torrent, | 
when the talmighty dollar’ can be made, by their subservien- 
cy or their removal, to propagate and fructily. 


Well—perhaps it is best. You cannot satisfy one gastro- 
nomic craving witha green tree ora volden sunset; and w 
water-fall butters no parsnips, Your turnip will not core 
from a cloud, nor will your requisite potato drop from a rain- 
bow. Nether do beef-steaks come from the noon. Where- 
fore, while there are abdominal cavities to be refreshed, for 
the benefit of fra:l humantty—while rosy lips are but the 


glowing gateways of pork, and beans, and cabt 


raye—while 
these exist, with their diurnal wants and requirements, tt will 
be quite useless to galisay their demands, or to sentiunental- 
we Upon ther unpoet cal aspects, 

Wherefore ] pray and beseech of you, worthy reader, not 
| shall, on every occasion, burst forth, bke a 


ithest heat, tito the misty utterance of po- 


to expect Unat 

steamer al the 
etry and of romance. Let us congratulate each oer upon 
It us a glorious one—don't you think so! Are 
You lke the stars 


(rive us auother 


our country. 
you an Amenecan! Give us your hand! 
the eagle, and the strpes—do vow not! 
Pa ' We shall shortly meet ayain. Ar 
ws a lock of your hair, No! Well—never mind, we shall 
mect again. Til thea, God bless you 3 kver thine, 
OLLarop., 


vou gomg ! Give 


THE STARS: AN EXTRACT 

1 watk abroad at midnight, and my eye, 
Purged from its sensual blindoess, upward turns, 
And wanders o'er the dark and spangled sky, 
Where every «tar, a fount of bem, burns, 
Aad pours out life, as Nanuls, from their urus, 
Drop their refresinag dew on be ros aod flowers: 
§ gaze uotil my fancy’s eve discerns, 

‘ As iv an azure hall, the assernbled powers 

Of Nature spend in deep consult those suleun hours. 


Methinks Ut hear their language—bat it seunds 
Too high tor my conception, as the roar 
Of thander in the mountains, when it bounds 
From peak to peak, or on the echoimg shore 
The tempest-driven bilows bursting pour, 
And raise ther ewtul vores; or the groaa 
Rolling in Bina’ entrails, ere ite etore 
On lava spouts ita red jets; of the moan 
Of winds, that war withw their cavcrned walls of stone, 


And there is melody among the «pheres, 
A music eweeter than the vernal train, 
Or fay notes, which the aymph-struck shepherd hears, 
Where moonlight dances on the liquid plam, 
That curls before the weet wind, til the main 
Seems waving like a ruffled sheet of fre— 
"Tis Nature's Alleialia; and acain 
The stars exult, as when the Eternal Sire 
Said, * Be there light,’ aad Light shove forth at hi< desire. 
Kovckerhcker for Jan, James G. Preacivas. 


Fron the American Monthly for January, 
THE CALIPH'S ADVENTURE 
Tuk Caliph Al namoun came out of his harem one day 
ita very great Now, as this caliph wes ut that 
time the greatest monarch io the world, 1 worth whik 
to wa yuire the cause of his wrath for the edilication of ail 





passion 


ureat monarchs to come berealter, 

Almamoun was the great graudsen of Mahadi, who 
was the sou of Alaninser, eded the dynasty of 
Onow, who w jaeror of Persia; aud traces his 
desceut to the haly proyvet, and throught hun up to tn 
patriarch Nod, who, as every good Viussulman knows, was 
an Megittimate chidef Adam. Henee it will be seen that 
\Vimmamoun’s goucalogical Wee Was somewhat reaarkati 
Mr its aluitude, and he bemg the very topmost twig, was 
nota lithe proud of hie elevated sttuation. ludeed, the 


Wine Stic oe 








vanity oO. burth was the Calipi’s only toible, Uf we exce pr rupted the Cahph; 


some slight weakuesses common to all dexpots—such as 
ecaelly, perfidiowsues, wud the ke. Ele firunly beheved 
that no man could be worh cot whe ded wet know he 
ance«tors for al least twenty gencratious back. On this 


| years old. 


sess every Virtue under the sun—particujarly a proper 
and discreet humility. By the beard of the prophet, she 
shall be a paragon! and her family shall be three thousand 
Wallah! Billah! Mashallah! So be it! And 
then we will see who shall laugh.” And the Caliph 


stamped about the room, and curled his whiskers, aud pat 


himself into a very great passion as aforesaid. 

The feelings of a despot are quickly reflected in the 
actions of his subjects. No sooner was it known that the 
sun of the royal countenance was under a cloud, than the 
vizier’s also began to suiler an eclipse, and he berated the 
treasurer; the weasurer feli into a rage with the waster 
of ceremonies; the master of ceremonies hectured the 
chief eanuch, who threatened the chibouque-bearers, who 
bastinadved the messengers, who kicked and pum led 


the stable boys ull they were outof breath. This was 
the lirst consequence of the Caliph's anger. 
Almamoun then entered the hall of Audience. Here 


he rejected three hundred aud seventy-six petilions, or- 
dered the decapitation of thirty cominals. and dispatched 
anarmy to lay waste, with fire and swoid, a provinces 
which the devastations of the locusts had prevented from 
paying Us accustomed tribute. ‘This was the secoud con- 
sequence of the Caliph’s anger. 

By this time the vizier, observing that his master’s 
wrath was somewhat appeased, ventured to approach 
hits, aud amjuire Whenee had originated the stain that su! 
hed the lustre of the royal complacency. “ Ibn Hossan,’ 
rephed the monaren, “| want a wite who shall have a 








genealogy reaching to Noah; and moreover, she shail be 
pertect im every thing.” 
of the Caliph’s passion, and the most absurd of all. 


"This was the third consequence 


The vizier bowed himself to the earth, and answered— 
* Lknow of but one, O sire, who claims such a descent; 
and report speaks her worthy of the tmperial hand. She 
ws flasa, the daughter of the Proce of Farsistan, and is 
even now th the city” 

* Humph!” said the Caliph, “1 have heard of her: but 
Lis dangerous to trust to hearsay >” 
sigmitieant glance towards the doot of the harem, as Wf to 
“Could 


and here he enst a 


tlinate wherem he hid already been decewed. 
uot b menage to obtam @ sight of her, anknown—eh 

The sizier bowed to the dust. “ Nothing huwan,”” he 
replied, “is unpossible to the lord of the world; vet he 
will consider that nt will be deemed uuworthy of a mo- 
warch to violate the established decorum of his people. 
Bat perhaps the eyes of the most magnificent may be 
sausted with a portrait taken by the cunning tutidel artist 
(may hos soul be barat!) whe came in the tram of the 
Frank ambassador; and Ibu Hassan, with another pros 
iration, presented to the Caliph a meniatare stadded with 
brnilants, whech he had at the time by good tortune tn tus 


bo- om, 

*Wallah! Barikillah!” ejacnisted the Caliph in admi- 
ration, * but these Franks are a wonderful people! And 
the face is very well. But don't you think, [on Hassan 
that the nose i a litth too slim! <A 
know, 14 the sign of a long tongue.” 

* Perhaps, most exalted, the painter may not have been 


shurp nose, you 


abie to depict a proper nose; the lady liasa os said to Le 
very beautdal.’ 

*Liumph,” said the Caliph, 
Hassan reured. 

Now Almamoun knew very well that his Vizter had re- 
cenved large bribes trom the ALan of Forsistan to recom- 
mend his daughter to the roy al notice. He therefore very 
sensibly deterred to trust te nothing but his own eves 


‘you may go;” and Ibn 





When eveamng approached, he ordered his favorite slave, 
* Lalouk 
monaich oes og of Kazim, Prince 
e written the sphere of your know ledge 
infaaar, ud 


Lalouk, to be susimoned to bis presence. 


~arel Ghee the dwel 
* Every chamber, m reef,” repli d the on 
it wos there I speut the early days of uy 
possession of the trade 


Vin a staves 


srviteude, When tl was in the 


Hen Oui. (aay be burn for ever’) Deau i tell your 
ightiess same fetarkable stories . 
* Another tine—another time, we good Lalouk,”” inter 


Vour narrative 
tipessem welll 


“we catiuiot tistel te 
thaw You are 
iletay , we 
jonas thereapou; amd the shove w thdrew. 


ju about we hears the Caliph and Laleuk, in the dis 


lo pr peeare oe tone ma 


tithe an expedition lovwugal 


principle he selected his unnisters and his wives, amd was || guise of Caivo traders, leit the palace by a secret pussage, 
not «litte surprised whea a vizooe and ton courtiers, ali || aed pursned the way toward a hug conglomertion o 
directly doseended from men who lived a thousand years | low, irregular bail tings, which formed the mansion of 
before them, formed a conspiracy to dethrone their lord | te Khan. ‘Che slave's knowledge of the localines ena 


wi! master, for whreh they were all bow-stringed; and 


bled hum to guide his master to a place where he judged 


sill grater was his consternation when his last and young. | be would be most likely to attain his object. This wosa 
eat caliphine, whose seventeenth gy yudfather wae a near | baleouy extending haif round a small wing wilach pro 
relation of Ishinael, had the presumption to dispute with |] jected fom the main building, seemingly for the purpose 
ti: tord of the aniverse, aud even to langh at his beard. lol catehing the cool breeze trom the river, which flowed 


Waereupen the C liph lett the zenana im a pet, 


{not far from its base, By the belt which streamed 


! will waa.” avid ha. oe by strode irefully up and down “ ~* Cour or square, 





is too sharp 


Be wary of your j 


through the half-curtained casements, it was apparer:t that 
the #partwent must be occupied. With great caution the 
Caliph and his companion ascended the balcony, which 
had probably never before been profaned by the tread of 
a male, with the exception of the lord of the palace, and 
some hideous harem-warder; aud by raising themselves 
on some sivols which had been left there evidently for the 
convenience of the tenants of the apartment when they 
chose to watch the stars of a clear evening, they managed 
to obtain a distinct view, through a division in the curtain, 
of the interior. 

The roow was fitted up in a style of gorgeous splendor. 
The floor was covered with one of those costly carpets of 
Shiraz on which vone but princes might dare to tread. 
Mhe walls, which were of cedar frame-work, in order te 
itlow free passage to the air, were hung with curfains of 
Damascus cloth, looped up by cords of silk and gold. A 
waguificent ottoman extended along one side of the apart- 
ment, and fiom the centre of the painted ceiling descend- 
ed, by a chain of twisted gold, a small chandelier, in 
which the rays of three larips were canght and reflected 
by a sparkling globe of the most brilliant stones. Around 
the room, as if thrown off hasuly by one eager to escape 
from the sultriness of the inner harem, were scattered 
many arti les ol lemale attire too magnificent to permit 
any doubt of their wearer 

The figures which oecnpied the apartment were but 
wo. Extended on the seta, in « costly though negligent 
undress, one hand hanging listlessly over the side of the 
couch and playing with the tassels which adorned it, lay 
one whom whe Caliph immediately recognized as the ori- 
ginal of the portrait. ‘There was, on her really fine fea- 
tres, an eXpression of il-liamor, which seemed to be di- 
rected toward a young Georgian attendant, who, dressed 
in the close-fitting embroidered vest and white trowsers 
of her country, Was hueclug on a cushion pear her mis- 
tress, and holding tm ber hand «late, by which she was 
evidently endeavoring to beguile the ennui of the princess. 

* Bartkillah,—may | drop trom Al Sirat! but she is 
beauutul;—lovelier than the waving cypress, brighter 
than moruing,’” whispered the enraptared Caliph. 

* Fairer than the full moon,” chimed in the favorite; 

‘and what splendid pear's im her zone !”’ 

© Pshaw !" returned the mouareh, “1 was not thinking 
of her. She is well enough, indeed, except that her nose 
Bat only look at the slave! Whata form! 
what Wallah! Sie would do honor to a heron- 
iult 

“Very true, my lord,” replied the complaisant Lalouk ; 
‘she is wore lovely than the rose of Siiraz; aud what a 
beauuful bracelet!” 

*Pieh!” ejaculated the Caliph ; ** let us listen to their 
words ;"’ and they were silent 

“Do vou mean really to sey.”’ exclaimed the Princess 
to the kneeling Georgian, “ that you can sing no other 
verses but those doleftul ones about loss of country and 
, that vou have been dinning ato my ears all the 
evening! ‘Truly vou would make a fine chanter at fane- 
rals. Sing me a lively aur.—something about love—for 
you must know some such.” 

‘ Lady,” repled the damsel, “I do indeed know a few 
tunes of 4 trerrier cast than the one I have just sang. 
But itis nataral that the thoaghts of a captive and a slave 
should dwell apon her own sad fortunes.” 

* Thoaghts, indeed!" returned ber mistress, peevishly 
“1 did not know that you had any thing to do with think- 
ng. except as | command you ” 

The beautiful slave answered not; butas she bent over 
ber lute to toach the preluding note, the Caliph thought 
he perceived a tear fall on Ue mstrument 

Wailah! bila!” he muttered, glancing a look of any 
thing but admiration at the ancouscious Princese,—** but 
her nose is excessively shurp !” 

Pius sang the lovely musician :— 

* THE GHORGIAN'’S TWILIGHT SONG 
* lu the bely hash of eve, the sun's! 

Wid sefily ower bill and plain the 

(ud os the weary moments glide, the shadows deeper fall, 

i dew te heavy on the Gower, sud damp upon the wall; 

The vie htingale bas bushed her song within the cypress tree,— 

Hut yet, alas! be cometh not, he cometh uot to me. 


‘yes! 


tray is gone, 


shades of pight come on; 





ze is Bowing from the south, with all its fragrant load, 
Pie gilt of ewery lovely flower 1 met along its road , 

it s\cus above the dusky lake, and through the tree-tops dim, 
Aud kisses new the cheek I kept co holy pure for hum ; 

The silent stars look pityimg down my weary watch to see, 

But ah! alas! be cometh not, he cometh vot to me. 


“hear a tread! 
Is that hx voice 
Cease! 


"Tis bat 2 lone gazelle that wanders by — 

? Ab wot it ie the jac kall’s heman ery fear 
mv restices heart! Keep down the throbbings of thy 
Wo's me! the twihght bout & past, aad I alone am bere 
Alas! for every happy heape! that Ll should live to cee 
The hearin which he cometh net, he cometh wot to mr 


“ Pish!” exclaimed the khanine, “do you call thata 
lively aur? Why it is a tune to which a loop of ghosta 
might dance all night! But you selected it en purpose to 
provoke me,—I understand it very well! But beware of 
the slipper, gurl.” 

“ Well, did Levee!” murmared the Caliph. “ By the 
hiack mule of eur fathor Ishmael, she is a downright 
-harp as the edge.of my sabre.” 


couse ' 





nen! and her nose 


* Pane baave yl royalty 
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! 
So saying, in the excess of his indignation he made some 


movement which overthrew the stool! on which he was 


standing ; as he fell, he involuntarily caught hold of La- | 


louk, and both the eaves-droppers were preeipitated 
through the slight frame-work of the windows into the 
apartment. ‘The occupants, as may be supposed, shriek 
ed aloud; and a crowd of domestics, chir fly enuuchs, im- 
mediately surrounded the disguised wanderers, with up- 
lifted scimetars, ready for the words of fite from their 
mistress. ; : 

“Stop!” shouted Lalouk, who did not relish this turn 
of affairs,—** would you slay the ——” 

“Silence!” whispered the Caliph, “leave it to me. 
Most noble Princess,” he continue, * be assured that our 
sudden and violent intrusion was wholly unintentional. 
We are harmless merchants of Cairo, who were quietly 
returning to our inn this eveving, when we observed that 


we were followed by some suspicious-looking individuals ; | 


to avoid them, we hastily took refuge in your highness’s 
balcony, and were unfortunate enough to stumble against 
the casement, causing a most involuntary entrance mito 
your sublime presence. We would hope, most surpass- 
ing lady, that our unwilling otfence is nota meorial one.” 

* A pretty story. truly,” returned the Princess, who w iS 
not in a forgiving mood,—*a very pretty trap to catch 
flies in; and think you that 2 vulgar trader com gaze upon 
the Khanine of Farsistan, whom princes have longed im 
vain W& see, and live ? . | t. as ve wonld have some grace, 

#e allow you till dawn to prepare fordeath. Hence with 
the dogs!” The eunuchs obeyed 

“ Wallah;” exclaimed the Caliph, when he had som 
what recovered from the etfeci of the rudeness wih which 
they had been thrust into a cold and dark apartment, 
which was to be their prise ull the morning :—* by the 
seven troubles of Abu Nasr, we are im a pretty pickle, 
and her tongue is as sharp as her nose.” 

* And Coes your majesty reaily intend to let her threat 
be fulfilled ?” inquir: d the favorite, with a ludicrous whine 
of supplication and anxiety. 

The monarch laughed. “Mv guoddaltonk,” said he 
‘set your mind at ease with recard m jhe safety of that 
fearful head of yours. We sha!! havenothing worse than 
a rather uncomfortable wight's lodging in this wretched 
hole of a prison. And who kuows what a tew hours may 
bring forth? L woald willingly escape, uf possible, with- 
out making ourselves kuown; bowewer, that stall be as 
it pleases Allah aud our gentle hostegs.”’ 

So saying, the Caliph swetched himself on the fluor of 
the room, and endeavored to sle iu ¢ but bis uneasy pos 
ture, and the thousand varied thuaghts aud recodeoctions= 
which thronged upon his mind forbade the approach of 
slumber. About midnight a shgitt nome excited his atten 
tion ; he started ap, and aroused the slave, who was snor- 
ing at ease in a corner; a key Was apparently introduced 
into a lock ata ditlerent side of the dungeon from that at 
which they entered. Several attempts were then wade 
to turn it, which finally succeeded, and a concealed door 
opened. rough which the light of a lantern flashed upow 
the wondering eves of the prisoners. "Lhe bearer, a fe- 
male, closely veiled from head te foot, paused for a mo- 
ment at ihe entrance while she tarned the rays of the 
lamp successively upon the two before hee Then, as ui 
assured of tier identity, she advanced and spoke, m a 
luw tone, which left no doalt on the wind of the Caliph 
that it was the beautiful Georgian who was concealed be- 
hind the veil. 

“ You are innocent,” she eaid, “I kuow ; for you have 
not the au of vielent men; at all events you have com 
mitted no crime deserving of your threatened punish- 
ment. If you remain Uli wormug, youdie  Lhave couse 
to deliver you. Be silent, and jollow me!’ So saying, 
she turned and ted the way through @ marrow and wind- 
ing passage, the soi-disant travellers following with the 
utmost caution. Ina few moments they reached a stall 
posiern gate on the opposite side of the building trom 
that by which they had entered; their guide toen turned 
and said in the same suppressed vowe— 

* Now go, and Allah be with you! I have risked my 
life to save you! Hint not toa living beimg your meaus 
of deliverance.” 

“We may at least inquire,” said the disguised Caliph, 
~ the name of our lovely preserver, that We may mention 
it in Our prayers.” 

“No,” replied the Georgian with a sigh; “forget me: | 
forget that you have ever seen me My name—ai..s'—I 
have no name bat Misfortane!” and hastily retiring. she 
closed the w cket on the delivered captives, aud her re- 
treating footsteps soon died aw ay 


“ Well!” said the disguised monarch to his companion, 


reach of pursuit, ‘that was au adventure worth meeting 
with; by the saddle of the holy dromedary, she is a splen- 
did girl! Her name is Misfortnne, eh! Mashaliah, please 
God, we will change all that ;" and the Caliph fell ta cogi- 
tating most furiously. 

The following morning, the astonishment which the 


unaccountable escape of the prisoners had excited in t'.e || from ball its annus! tribute, at the earnest entreaty of the 


harem of the Khan of Farsistan was furiher increased by 
an imperial message requiring him to conduct his dangh- 
ver Lissa, with her favorite Georgian slave, to the foor of | 


— 


Hi 


after a hasty flight, when they were fairly beyond the | 


| itis on record that the nuptials of Almamoun and 


the throne. The mention of the slave occasioned the 
greatest amazement, not only in her own mind, but also 
in that of her mistress, when she could disengage her 
|| thoughts from the magnificeht visions that crowded upon 
|| her imagination. Commanded to attend a private audi- 
‘ence of the Caliph! She thought of the vacant quarto- 
|| matrimonial office, and her step became yet more queenly, 
and her head was thrown back with an imperial toss which 


niticently attired, ber features, however, concealed by an 
| exquisitely —e veil of Thibet, which yet allowed the 
| graces of a fine but not sufficiently rounded form to be 
fully displayed, she bowed before the throne of the mas- 
ter of the world. 
Georgian, adorned not more richly than the evemng be- 
fore, yet revealing beneath that simple dress a beauty of 


tress had often envied. 
zier, with a guard of black eunuchs, none else was pre- 
sent. 

“ Karim!” said the monarch. The governor bowed to 
the earth. “Karim, we have heard trom many of the 
surpassing beauty and worth of your daughter. 
what we have ourself seen, we cannot doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the general rumor. We have also not been 
nomindful of your great services to the house of Abbas, 
ind we have deereed to repay them by an alliance, which, 
we hop: , will bind you st.ll nearer to our heart.” 

The governor again executed a prostration, and the very 
brain of the princess seemed to whirl with the giddiness 
of certain bliss The Caliph continued— 


| 
* Among all who have spoken to our royal ears the prat- 


ses of the unrivailed Dasa, none have appeared to Us 
wore ardent and disinterested than our fathfal vizier 
Disinteresteduess should be rewarded: and we have de 


termined to unite our two most beloved servants yet closer | 


in the boad of affection, by bestowing, with her consent 
ind your permission, your lovely daugbter on our excel- 
lent ganister; and may they be blessed with a numerous 
progeny, who shall unite the beauty aud uuldness of thei 
nether to the judgement and trustwortiiaess of their sire 
W hat says the lau Princess!" 

li was well for lesa, at this moment, that her veil con 
cealed her countenance, otherwise the hghtning glanes 
Wiloch she directed toward the thaunderstruck vizier, while 
provouncing in as composed a tone as possible the usual 
formula, ‘te hear is to obey,” would have augured any 
thing but a serene honeyuwon. 

‘The Caliph then turned wo the Georgian, and pronoun- 
ced in a clear voice, which caused the heart of the unnd 
girl to quake, “Slave! thy name?” 

** Commander of the Faithful,” she faltered, *‘ they call 
me Ayesha.” a 

~ Who were your parents?” 
im the same toue. 

* May ut please your highness. | never knew them; | 
Was taken captive in my ifaney.” 

“Ahem! not know even her own father!" soliloquised 
Almamoun, apparently not weil pleased at the reply 
* That will never do.” 

* Commander of the Fauhful.’ se! the maiden burri- 
edly, as uf surprised at ber own tewertty, “we are ali 
children of Adam.” 

‘The Caliph passed his band across his brow; a new 
hight seemed to break upon his wind, and his resolutwn 
was formed 

* Avesta,” he said mildly, * look up!” 


interrogated the monarch 


For the firs! 


tune the dameel ventured to raise her eves to the counte- | 


nance of the Caliph, and there fixed them, with a doubt 
tul, Womdlerng, baif-terrniied gaze, that called a smile to 
the good-huimored face of the monareh. Bot when he 
vhanged the jewelled tiara whieh encircled and oversha- 
dowed his brow for the simple turban of Egypt, lightning 
isnot more rapid than tee blush which overspread the | 
Cheek aud bo-ow of the maiden; and bowing her forehead | 
asshe knell, even to the foot of the throne, she murmured 


know—!" 


Almamoun descended from his seat, and raising the 
trembling Georgian frow her place;the*took her hanc 
gently, and said, * Ayesha! you coald not have known; 
nor it you had, could you bave acted more nobly. You. 
gave me, as you thengit, my life: Lean only repay you 
by offering youce fourth of my heart; the other three- 
quarters, | regret te «ay, are already shared. I have’ 
looked for beaut Co aobleness, and womanly graces in the 
hish-borm Air RaPmje-eanded, and I find them in the hum- 
ble and fatteriess,, But you will make up for want of 
pedigree in excess #f Tove, won't you, my dear?” What 
the lovely Ayesha answered hi does not state ; ne 


Georgian were the most magnificent that Bagdad hud wit- 
nesed since the days of Alraschid; and they were ren- 
dered further memorable by the pardon of all the stat 
criminals, and the release of the locust-eaten province 


vew Calipbine. History also relates that, afer a long and | 


showed the kind of fancy-work going on within it. Mag- 


At a little distance behiud knelt the | 


shape, feature, and expression, which her kanghty mis: | 
Besides the governor and the vi- | 


Fro. i 


Pardon, O sire, my presumption! Ilow could || 


cent mausoleum, bearing the following pithy inscription: 
“Exutt not, O Man! tn THY GREATNESS, NEITHER Boast 

|| OF THY LONG LINE OF MOULDERED GRANDSIRES, FOR Lo! 
WE ARE ALL CHILDREN oF Apam.” H. H 





From the Knickerbocker for January. 
A PASSAGE OF LIFE. 
] sterr—but 'tis to dream—though | have pray'd 
For that blest spirit of forgetfulness, 
| That comes o'er Virtue like a necromance, 


i} 


\ Leaving an infunt quiet with the heart, 


Has found no entrance at the gate of Gop— 
And I dream on. Kest has no change for me, 
And comes pot to me, with its angel wings, 
Fanning aud shadowing, till a weary world 
‘Takes form of what it should be, and we think 
Life yet might be a vision crown'd with gold, 
And even yet a weary thing to die. 


There is no midnight to me—the long bell 

That tells the passage of ‘ recorded time’ 

To the insensate watcher, bears to me 

No story of the future or the past. 

But the dull night-chime falls upon my ear 

As upon marble—or some sculptur'd thing, 
That rings, but feels not the booming round! 
I know no measure of my days—my mind 

| Gives with its silent but unerring voice 


i 





No intimation of that wondrous change, 

That with alternate radiance and gloom, 

Walks the greatearth and sky. orn, with its bars, 
Opening like Mercy on a waking world, 
i Aud night with its vast music of the stars! 


I gaze upon this bright machinery 
That circulates through space—and, as | gaze, 
Aud listen to the tireless melodies 
That swell upon us in a choiring sound, 
As from some mighty fountains in the sky, 
I feel their golden order, as they pass, 
And hear their Master's voice. Mouat, cloud, and sea 
Lift up their majesty —and a great shout 
Leaps from gray crag to the blue waters—all 
Swell the fierce thunder-peal in deep response, 
And tell their glorivus history in the storm! 
Portland, Dec. 1838. Gaenviice Metten, 
Lo 


MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


We have often known a finely-tempered string drawn 
by the hand of the musician to the right pitch, and turned 
to acomma, emit afew exquisitely perfect notes and snap 
is it were in the effort. Such has been the fate of Mab- 
bran. She was an iasirument finished by the hand of 
Nature and of Art, and she has died amid her own miu- 
sic even before its echoes have subsided ! 

‘The death of a person with mind and talents of a ca- 
libre to influence suciety at large, is always actually felt; 
but, perhaps, those who contribute to our amusements, 

| who toil that we may recreate, and who furnish relaxa- 
tion to the world, are more universally sorrowed for than 
any other class of its ** ar at.” The philosopher labors 

| qmetly m his chamber, his discoveries almost as difficult 
uf promulgation as the secrets of that Nature be studies, 
and himself as little comparatively known as the — 

| by which she works. The statesman is mourned by a 

party—even the monarch is forgotten in the splendor of 

nis funeral ; but the poet, the painter, and the actor, who 
are bound up with our gayest and our tenderest recollec- 
| tons, and by whom our better feelings and warmer emo- 
| tons alone are excited, are known to all, admired by all, 
| and regretted by ail. The death of Cuvier or Davy— 
| giants in the majestic walks of scrence—created no such 
universal sensation as that of Scott, Lawrence, or Mali- 
| bran; and though we do rot fear being accused of wish- 
jing to deprecwte those who labor mure for posthumous 
| than present fame, and whose effort must be measured 
| rather by the standard of centuries than by that of a single 
| generation, yetit will not be denied that while the stars of 
| philorophy and science command our reverence, those of 
| Lterature and an attract our love. 

| flow mach then must the general sympathy be benight- 

} ed at a lows such as the latier has sustaiwed in Malibran, 

| who has dropped like a flower in the mid-day heat, in the 

| bare prime of Ife and zenith of her powers! It is indeed 


| raised to a pitch that fully warrants our turning the atten - 
|}tion of the reader somewhat lengthily to y 
| short as it has proved, presents a varied scene of trial and 


ife which, 


trinmph—a picture for the contemplation of the liver in 
the world acd in retirement—the light-thinker and the 
deep reasoner. 

adame Matibran de Beriot was the daughter of Sig- 
nor Garcia, a Spaniard (we beliews) by birth, who is re- 
ported to have left Italy after a long residence, in evil 
repute, and who arrived in England as the importer of 
Roman violin-strings to a large amount. He had origi- 
wally been a singer of celebrity of the schoul of Pacchie- 
rot, aud though past his prune he reached this 
couutry, was engaged as first tenor, there being then a 
wantin that depertment, at the * Theatre. 

Garcia was extremely coarse in his manners, and al- 
most ferocious iv his temper. He treated both his wife 
and " Marie” with ciafocling cruelty, and the only crea 





hoppy rewgn pe good Caliph gave up the ghost in his fer | 
vorite sity of Baikh, and wae there interred in a magnifi- 





tare who appeared to have any hold on his affections was 
his youngest child, whe, atthe time he left England, was 








And with the mind, oblivien. But my prayer ' 
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about four years old, and who, even at that early period, | ation which directs the efforts of genius t 
aye a of the same talent as her sister possessed. || and in the attainment of that end, is satisfied with nothing 
‘he little Pauline would imitate with the minutest exact- || sbort of absolute perfection—Malibran, 

ness, the tones, gestures, and absurd errors of her father’s | of power which is as little to be restrained as the fertility 

pupils; or scream a@ bravura after the manner of her sis- || of Nature herself, and whose productions must, from their 

ter, with laughable fidelity, and long after, one of Mali-|\ very varicty, sometimes fall short of the highest excel- 

bran's favorite exhibitions in private, was au imitation of || jence. 1 


minded us more of a Cossack Hettman, than the primo |) 


features, and exaggerated force of expression, rendered |) 


depicted with terrible truth. 
Under the auspices of this fierce protector was ‘* Marie 


given the first glimpses of a dramatic power which has 


since electrified both hemispheres. est archness. 


In 1825 her really public life commenced. She was 


the part of Felicia in Meyerbeer’s * Crociato in Lgitto,”’ 
to Velluti's Armando, and Caradori’s Palmide ; and under 


the tuition of the former, she made a most successful | labor. 


debut. The character allowed to her required perbaps, 
as much acting as singing, and comprised imdeed all the 
real poetic interest of the piece ; while it presents a curi- 


lover and husband. 


by the young debutante was followed by an engagement 
at the Y 


his corps dramatique broke up ; but his daughter remain- 
ed in America, and im a short time, being uot more than 
iu ber mineteenth year, marri:d Mons, Malibran, then un- 
agined to be one of the richest merchants in New York. 
and described, though advancing im years, as 4 person 
whose agreeable manners and whore general recepuon in 


have but little heid ou her ailections. Her prospect» 


sisinnce. 

This lady, who had known her as a child, was aware of 
her splendid talents and urged her to make her appear- 
ance at the Opera Italian. She took her advice—risked 
all, and won all; for from the night of her debut in Semi- 
ramide, the success of her public career was uninterrupted 
to the moment of herdeath. Uut one other ieading event 
marked the tenor of her short existence—her marrage 
with M. de Beriot, which though privately contracted for 
some years, has only been publicly declared during the 
two last. 

The range of Malibran’s abilities was perhaps greater 
than that of any singer who preceded her. ‘Tue chiarac- 
ters in which she appeared comprised (he highest walks 
of operatic tragedy—-the most deiiwate and relined of do 
mestic comedy, Se has trod the stage as the proud and 
vengeful Sewiramide, the gente and Yetrayed Desdemo- 
na, the impassion d Romeo, the chivalrous fancredi, the 
dependent yet sensitive Ninetta, the arch and playful Ko- 
sina, the withered Fiala, the romantic Amina, the he- 
rove Felicia, and the devoted Fidelio; while in the orches 
tra she was equally successful in the majesty of Handel 
and the naivette of a French romance. Language was 
ne bar to her; she surmounted vernacalar difliculties with 
the same ease that she moulded her voice to varned ex 
pression; she entered into the pecularitiies of national 
character with an equaily happy feheny ; and was, though 
she boasted of ber English birth, the fivest possible las. 
tration of the admitted axiom, that genius is of no cous | 

la considering the eminence to winch these splend 
talents conducted their possessor, their very versatility 

revents our finding a standard of comparison. Pasta, 
Se great coupeor in art, cannot fairly be placed by ber) 
side, and yet uo other is worthy to approsel ber. We 
must be content to Cempate theut by the differences, not " 





by the resontblanioes that existed between them, ‘The |! such varied aegnuireme 


6 exhib ‘ as al \ Pasta, like one of the eternal mouutains of the 
the lithe prodigy’s prima donna airs, Garcia bimself 1e- |) Alpine chain, awes and raises us by ler sublimity —Mali- 
r bran, like the rich landscape at its (oot, alvermately attracts 
tenore of the King’s Theatre ; his athletic person, coarse || by its extent, and softens by its beauty. 
| ‘The quality of Malibran’s voice was the result of her 
the portraiture of violent passion his principal forte. || father’s unique method of forming aud producing tone. 
Othello was his finest effort, for as his passious were un- || The division of the scale into three registers, with the vio- 
restrained at home, so the paruxysims of the Mour were || lent and frequent use of the chest-voiwe (voce di petto) il 
not invented by him, was employed with a new direction 
and carried Ww its u most extent. 
Garcia” brought up. Her toil was incessant; she sung |) acontralto voice aluost where nature seemed to have de- 
before breakfast—iiterally, before she was dressed,—siie |) vied it; and though the mode has since become universal, 
screamed in her father’s ac ademy hour after hour, and | the efiect by which it was acquired under his Wuitivu was pro- 
she went with him in the evening to private assemblies dig ous. 
where her labor was scarcely less hard ; yet it was upou |) atienpt; and although his daughter possessed a physico! 
these occasions that her talents early displayed themselves. | strength sullicieut to parsue the arduous course, even she 
After trembling ali day beneath the frown of her imperi- | was compelled to exert her own good sense and prudence 
ous parentin the mechanical drudgery of ber art, she | in fulfilling the tasks imposed upon her. 
seemed to luxuriate at night in the little freedom granted | is scarcely tu be doubted thatthe mental and bodily 
tu her fiery mind, and in her spirited performances of | she underwent osa girl, must in any case, have stiustened 
Spanish St. Antous, French charages, and other freaks | her meteor-like career 
Garcia's eccentric fancy (such us the musical bombard-| extent of compass that enabled her to cope with any sing- 
ment of a town, in which Maurie sung the cannon,) were | er, with any music, aud a variety of tone that fitted her 
ahke for the expression of the deepest pathos or the hghit- 
ler startling execution was the result of 
the Salo Causes 5 for, strange as ihe opihiou may appear 
engaged, unexpectedly, et the King’s Theatre, to perform | it is nevertheless trae that Malibran’s voice and execution 
were comparatively made by the same process that her 
knowledge and science as a musician were gained—by 
We have now before us the opinions of profes- 
sional persons, Whose eminence siutnps Ureir authority, 
written at the time of her appearance im the * Crocimto, 
which prove, that thongh looked upou as a marvel for her 
ous coincidence between itself and Fidelio, ber last dra- | years, sie was thought much more highly of as an actress 
matic persouation. ‘The one isa betrothed yirl—the other, | than as a singer, aud was not certainly cousidered us lwid- 
a wife ; seeking, in boy's clothes, a lust and unhappy ing out promise of ail she has just lived to achieve. 
Malbran, as a singer, was, in fact, the finest possible 
iu the autumn of the same year, the impressions made | proof of the miracles to be wiought by art. 
possessed, from nature, litle of that loveliness, that 
ork Festival, where she lost ground; bat in 1826,  tallo’ of quality which captivates by mere physical beauty, 
her father having assembled a company for the purpose | and its very power made it unyielding, and diliicult to 
of opening an opera at New York, carried her from the | manage. 
scene of her early triumphs, to enter upon one of a far intellect which discerned at once the high standard of ex- 
different nature. ‘The speculation of Garem tailed and | cellence, with feelings keenly alive to quick and varied 
itipressons, and an ardor that uever flagged ull its object 
‘The moment, therefore, that practice nad 
furnished her with the meaus for developing all that lay 
withia, she did no further than follow those active iopul- 
ses; she required no foreign study for the attamment of 
pertecuon, bat founded her style upou nature aud passion, 
society were suflicient to attract one whose home could | aimed at her eflects like one who felt her powers unlim- 
ted, and fully under her coutrui—like one whose acquired 
were brilliant—but how soon were they clouded! In less knowledge was amply equal tu the support of ber natural 
than a year her husband became bankrupt, and in Ievs || endowments, and sprang ‘at one brave bound’ to the 
she arrived in Paris totally alone and unprovided for. | sumunit of ver art. 
Here she was received by Madame N., a female friend, | of those qualities which formed her excellence, and re=i- 
who never deserted her wlule she stood in need of as- | ded in the sometimes indiscriminate application of her 
talents, and in surrendermg herseif too completely to a 
vehemence which carried her, now aud then, far beyond 
the sympathy of her hearers. 
ness of all but the impulse of the moment, that led her to 
waste as much energy in the gracing of an English ballad, 
ws she would in perfecting a song of Mozart, to enhance 
the pathos of Beethoven's Pidelia to a degtee w hich drew 
jown upon her the imputation of uncouth violeice. 
wanted, indeed, that tewpered judgement which feels that 
there uy be a8 UINCA power ln repose as ln action—tial 
force is tue rare, not the habitual, means by which Nature 
(the model of genius) produces her etlects, 
wight have come, for she had not gained the expertene 


By this means he mad 


More than oue noble voice was destroyed in the 


Her reward, however, was an 


the other hand, she was endowed wiih an 


Her very faults were the mere excess 


lt was this total forgetful- 


whieh alone con 
lier she was thiitty—Malhibran died at twenty-eight. 

bat asa creature of 
genius, that we would here contemplate Madame Mali- | den beueath this outward show ;—as little did the people 
Not only was she a singer, in the stricter applic t- 
ton of the term, but a theroagh musician, in its widest tribute of an encore, wd insisted upon the repetition, in 
lier fcther reduced the art of gracing more nearly 
a a science then any other musician of his time, an: 
his scence he had made her a perfect onstress 


mr the command, endowed her «1 
thers possess d; and we have seen ber at a rehearsal, the latter, from a means of elevated refinement to one of 
~onducting aconeerto of Delberiwit’s wih the precision and || simple amusement, or, in Some cases, to a stimalant for 
comand of ove whewas accustomed to wield the baton. || vice. Sach views are the etfhe! of causes too widely dis- 
In the stsier art of drawing, she was vo mean proficient: semiuated through society te admit of very close analysis 
her portraits and caricatures were faithful aud spirited. | —of that civiization which now appears to have placed 
She conversed flaently an four languages, at least, tider- jall classes in a state of transition; but their disastrous 
stood more, and had some general ac quaintance w'th their consequences have been, inthe present instative, to de- 
suscep tbilities | prive the world of its enchautress—the modern Orpheus 
with which such powers are of necessity accompanied, | of his Eurydice. _— Kendo New Mouthly. 
their possessor is scarcely to be judged of by ordimary — : P 
rolee—neverthelens, tho energy which led to the deste of Avanies.—If we use not wh at we have, and covet what 
omplish- | we have not, We Sre cajoled by fortune vl present happl: 


With such powers, and 


and the labor which ate 





a : 


? "| De Me ; age 
0 one sole end, || «ame course. It is impossible to exaggerate the closeness 


jwith which the different brenches of art and literature 

| bear upon each other, nor the solidity which general cul- 
livation gives to any single pursuit. We wish to enforce 
this truth upon young artists, as pointing out the means 
of elevating, both in their own persons and in its general 
relations, a profession which is lowered in the eyes of the 
world from exaetly opposite causes. » 

Genius has been described, by an imaginative German 

writer, as a diadem, whose gems glitter with the tears of 

| its wearer, and whose gold giows with the fire that will 
consume him. If this beautiful simile apply to the man, 
how much more closely does it apply to the woman so 
gifted! She who is above the common motives of her 
sex, Ix not awhit removed beyond its common eympa- 
thies, its Common emotions ; but is, on the contrary, in- 
iluenced by them in a dezree corresponding with the sus- 
cepubiity of her te mperament. bu the pursuit of science 
und literature, the mind imbibes a strengthening as well 
18 a stimulating diet; butin ut—espectally in that branch 
of it which includes the views that are not prevalent, and 
a caution Uatits very nature would seem to forbid. It is 
all excitement—fierce, fearful excitement; and the ex- 
hauslion It produces is nui to be conceived, but by those 
who have watched iis progress and its ravages. 

Those who would failly estimate Matibran’s character 
must not only jook at it in this pout of view, but as hav- 
ing been formed uader circumstances the most unfavora- 
bie to its right developemcut. She toiled ander a tyran- 
nical father, whose only object was to reap the profits of 
ter labors ; fled from, or rather was sold by, him to an in- 
ditierent husband ; and wes plunged unprotect« d, in the 
very prime of her beauty and her powers, into the vortex 
of a successiul public career. ‘To some who saw her nearly 
be ore her second marriage, pour Malibran seemed, in the 
midst of all the fasciuating prodigality of her genius, to 
be merely striving again-t the goadings of lacerated feel- 
ings, and a beart ill at ease with itxelf—a heart, in the 
wain, too good to throw off the equitable laws of society 
Without remorse. Since her anion with M. de Beriot has 
von declared, she has looked upon her art, connected, as 
itinvst have beew im her mind, with acate suffering, as 
iitthe more than the velucie which should afford her the 
means of quietly basking in the sanshine of that affection 
which has beea the single solace of her blighted life. In 
order to achieve this in the shortest possible time, she 
weulded her universal talents to every caprice of the pub- 
ic, and strove, by every vid ony means, to keep pace with 
ils craving for povelly ‘Thas were her powers dissipa- 
ted, her energy olten wasted ontrifies, her bodily stre ngth 
festroyed by foreed journeys, couunual effort, and the ex- 

itemeut fostered by suck intense activily; and she has 
sunk in the straggle alter a bappiness she was destined 
never to atun. tlad Malibian been tanght to regard her 
splendid talents as given her to edern and che er life; had 
they been more carefully busbanded and more gradually 
developed ; bad she been impressed with the dignity of 
urt, aud her tasie clevated instead of lowered, by a higher 
standard in the public judgement; she might still have 
been alive, and would decidedly have been a more per- 
fect artist. 

Uufortunately that public, however much they may 
have admired and caressed her, have regarded her, in 
company with the rest of her profession, as a plaything, 
that cou'd interest and amuse,—as a servant, who might 
either be censured or worked, as their fancy might dictate, 
rather than as a gifted being, who possessed the power to 
elevate and retipe, and who was herself governed by the 
ost acute and Wearing seusibilities. Artists are too often 
estimated as mere public tuuds, whence the largest possi- 
ble portion of amusement is to be drawn, aud audiences 
ire but too willing te consider the energy which carries 
them throngh great exertions successtuily, as the effect of 
habit or untailing strength, rather than the stimulus of an 
wer-exered mind. The flush ef enthusin«m, the exalta- 
tion of dress, the blaze of hight. and the arder of pubhe 
idmirauion, are sad deceivers as to the real state of those 
who live apen the capricious breath of fame. Little do 
the delighted hearers know or imagine what is often hid- 





of Menchester imagine, when they paid Malibran the just 


spite of her imploring gestures, that life was ebbing with 
every soul-thrilling uote she utiered. 


, The va- The tact is, that the views now taken of art, both by its 
riows branches of mu acal knowledge over wiuch this gave professors and admirers, are erroneons. By the former it 


is bat toe often degraded to a mere matter of barter; by 


tH riot discistteiet eras thin! Paate puseeeand tivt Curtcon- ti ed it, tiay be hold ip as at eremmpie to ihe atttdent ti the" news; end Of fortunes be curteivc® 
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From the Knickerbocker for January. 
TRUST IN HEAVEN. 
This world is all a deeting show, 
For maa’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful low— 


There ’s nothing true but Heavea! Moore. 


1. 
Trust in Heaven !—when o'er the path, 
Clouds and tempests come in wrath; 
When thy grief oppresseth thee, 
When obscured thy prospects be, 
When around thee mists are driven, 
Heed them not, but trust in Heaven! 


1. 
Trust in Heaven !—when morning lifts 
Up her head, and casts her gifts, 
Light and dew, upon the earth ; 
When she brings the blossoms forth, 
Till shall shine the stars of even, 
For a safeguard, trust in Heaven! 


ill. 
Trust in Heaven!—when there afar 
Burneth many a glorious star; 
Canst thou doubt, when thus their light 
Gleams unshadowed through the night, 
That protection muy be given 
To thy pillow !—trust in Meaven! 

Iv. 
Trust in Heaven !—when one by one 
Sweet the waves of hope glide on, 
Leaving thee a wreck at lust 
On the shore whence they have passed ; 
Though thy heart be wrung and rivea, 
Still for ever trust in Heaven! 

v. 
Trast in Heaven'—when from its way 
Thuse thou lovest go astray; 
Strive, still strive to bring them back 
To its straight and thornless track , 
And that truth may soon be given 
To their spirits, trust in Heaven! 


vi. 
Trust in Heaven '—it shal! not fail, 
When the darkest griefs prevail! 
And when Death at length shall come, 
When around thee spreads bis gloom, 
Pray that thou mayst be forgiven— 
Place thy dearest trust in Heaven! 


THE TOMB OF JULIET 


[The masterly and never-failing pen of Bulwer thns describes Ju 
liet’s Tomb in Verona :}— 

“ But I assure you, sir,” said the cicerone, * that there 
is nothing to see in it.”’ 

** More than in all Verona.” 

The cicerone shrugged her shoulders and we continued 
our way. 

There is no town in Italy more interesting in its ap- 
pearance than Verona. A quiet and venerable melan- 
choly broods over its streets and houses. Its architecture 
of all forms ; its pecaliar casements and balconies; the 
half Gothic, half classic, stamp of its anuquity, have to 
my eyes, an inexpressible chariu. I thou zht to recognize 
something Shakspearian in the a<pect of the plice; it ac- 
cords well with the memories with which Shakspeare has 
associated its reverent name ; and [ own that [ trod its 
wotley streets with less respect for its history than for its 
immortal legend :—for was it not here that the gay Mer- 
cutio and the haughty Tybalt ran their brief career !— 
along these very streets went the masked troop, with their 
torch bearers and merry music, on the might that Romeo 
made himself a guest in the halls of Capulet, and won 
the heart of the impassioned Juliet! the Gothic lattice, 
the frequent balcony, the garden seen through the tron’ 
grates that close yonder ancient court, do they not al! 
breathe of Romeo—of Shak«peare—of Romance !—o! 
that romance which is steeped in the colors of so pas- 
sionate, so intoxicating a love, that in order even to com- 
prehend it, we must lift ourselves out of the common and 
worldly nature—we must rise from what our youth ha- 
been made by the arid cares and calculating seheines of 
life—we must shut ourselves up, as it were, in a Chambers 
of »weet dreams, from which all realities must be rigidly 
excluded—we mast cali back w the heart, tu the sense, to 
the whole frame, its first youth—we must feel the biovd | 
pass through the veins as an elixir, and imagine that we 
are yet in that first era of the world when (aceording to 
the Grecian superstition) Love was the ouly deity that 
exis‘ed, and his breath was the religion of creation. || 
Then, and then only can we acknowledge that the legend i 
of Romeo and Juliet does not pass the limits of nature. 
For the great characteristic of their love is youth—th» 
sparkling and divine freshness of first years ;—its lnxuri- | 
ant imagination—its suddeuness and yet its depth—txe 
conceits and fantasies whict. find common langoage too 
tame, and wander intosweet extravagance from the very 
truth of the passion,—all this Lelongs but to the flush and | 
May of life, the beauty of our years—the sunny surface | 
of the golden well. You see at once the youngness ol | 
that love if you can compare it with the love of Antony , 





“ 


silently away! 


| ‘thes country,’ in seareh of harvest-work, was ed to 


| walk up and down the deck at a brisk , occasionally 
| giving a look at the Captain whenever Goon 


| destination, Pat replied, “ Arrah, honey, be aisy now; 


|| and Cleopatra in another and no less wonderful ly 
| of the great master. ‘The love, in either, passes the level 
| of human emotions—it is the love of warmer heart, and 
|| stronger natures, than the world knows. But the one is | 


| the love that demands luxury and pomp ; it Gapensesy 
ies 


with glory, bat not with magnificence ; it 
“ In a pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue, | 
O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork vature.” 

Take away the majesty from that love, and it sinks into 
the gross passion of a hoary dotard and an old coquette. | 
|| Butevery thing about the love of Juliet is young, pure 
‘even in its passion; it does not lose worlds, but it can dis. 
| pense with the world itself; it asks no purple canopies, 
/ no regal feasts ; its wine is rich enough without dissolving 
| pearls in its freshness ;—it is precisely that which belongs | 
| to the beautiful inexperience of the passionate girl j—it 1s 
the incarnation of passion, solely because it is the inear- 
nation of youth. And there, in that barn belonging to the 
convent of the Franciscans, the very couvent of the good 

old friar of the tale—no roof above—the damp mould be- 
| jow—the broken, oblong sepulchre itself half filled with 
green water, is the tomb of this being, made as familiar to 
us by genius, as if she had really moved and lived before 
us—as if we had gazed upon ber in the revel, and listened | 
to ber voice from the mocnlit baleony. Nothing can | 
equal the sadness and gloom of the spet. On the walls 
yet remain two old and faded frescos on the religious sub- 
jects favoured by ftahanart; morning and nig.t the dews 
fall through the roofless hovel, and the melancholy stars 
gieam on the tomb whence the very dust is gone! It is 
not even the grandeur of desolation—no splendid sepul 
chre—no cathedral aisle—no high-arched roof impresses 
you withawe. A heap of faggots, pitied carelessly at one 
end of the outhouse, proves the little veneration in which 
the place ts held ; the spot is desecrated; the tomb with 
its pillow of stone, is but a broken cistern to the eyes of 
the brethren of the convent! ‘The character of the place 
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LAKE GEORGE 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
Not in ie teneeng castle 
On fields where knightly ranks have strode, 
{n feudal halls—alone 
bs — of the stately , , 
presence as 
Fadeless on all aro her, hi 
In empire loves to dwell. 


Gray piles and moss-grown cloisters, 
Cal up the shadows vast © 

That linger in their dim domain, 
Dreams of the visioned Past! 

As sweep the gorgeous pageants by 
We watch the pictured train, 

And sigh that aught so glorious 
Should be so brief and vain. 


But here a spell yet deeper 
Breathes from the woeds and sky, 
Proudlier these rocks and waters speak 
Of hoar antiquity ; 
Here Nature built her ancient realm 
While yet the world was young, 
Her monuments of grandeur 
Unshaken stand, and strong. 


Here shines the sun of Freedom 
For ever o'er the deep, 

Where Freedom's heroes by the shore 
In peaceful glory sleep ; 

And s of high and proud emprize 
In every breeze are told, 

The everlasting tribute 
To hearts that now are cold. 


Farewell, then, scenes so lovely, 
If sunset gild your rest, 

Or the pale starlight gleam upon 
The water's silvery breast— 

Or morning on these glad, green isles 





is drear, unsanctifying, slovenly discomfort! Beautiful 
daughter of the Capulet! none care for thee, thy love, or 
thy memories, save the strangers from the Far Isle, whom 


In trembling splendor glows— 
A holier spell than beauty 
Hallows your pure repose! 
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a northern minstrel hath taught to weep for thee! It is 
this peculiar dreariness, this want of harmony between | 
the spot and the associations, which makes the scene so | 
impressive. The eager, tender, ardent Juliet,—every 
thought a passion—the very Hebe of Romance, never) 
fited to be old; and this damp unregarded hovel, strewed 
with vile lumber, and protaned to all uses! What a con- 
trast!—what a moral of human affections. Had u been a 
green spot in some quiet valley, with the holiness of Na- 
ture to watch over it, the tomb would have impressed us 
with sweet, net sorrowful associations. We should have 
felt the soit steps of the appropriate spirit of the place 
and dreamed back the dreams of poetry, as at Arques, or 
inthe grotto of Egeria. But there is po poetry bere! 
all is stern and real; the loveliest vision of Shakspeare 
surrounded by the hardest scenes of Crabbe! And afar 
in the city rise the gorgeous tombs of the Scaligers, the 
family of that Duke of Verona who is but a pageant, a 
thing of foul and glitter, in the machinery of that enchant- 
ing tale! ‘Ten thonsand florins of gold had one of these 
haughty princes consumed. in order to eclipse, in his own 
the maguiticence of the tombs of his predecessors. Fret-| 
ted and archedin ail the elaborate tracery of the fovrteenth | 
ceutury, those feudal tombs make yet the pride and boast 
lof Verona ;—and to Juliet, worth, to the place, all the! 
| Dukes that ever strutted their hour upon de stage, this 
} grey stone, and this monidering barn! [tis as if to avenge 


j the slight upon her beautiful memory, that we yawn as 
i ) 


4 We gaze upon the tomb of power, and feel so deep a } 


ssympathy with this poor monument of love! 

The old woman that showed the place had something in 
ther of the picturesque ;—aged, and wrinkled, and hide- 
| ots — with her hard hand iupatiently stretched out for 

the petty coin which was to pay for admission to the spot; 
—she suited well with allthe rest! She increased the pe- 
thos that belongs to the deserted sanctuary. How little 
could she feel that nothing in Verona was vo precious to 
the * Zingaro’ as the miserable hovel'— And if it should | 
not be Juliet’s tom, alter all Onur, sceptic! The tra. 
dition goes far back ‘The dull Veronese themselves do| 
not question it! Why should we? We all bear about ux | 
the prototype of that scene. That which made the pas- | 
son and the glory of our youth, the Juliet of the heart, 
when once it has died and left us, lies not its tomb within | 
us, forgotien and unregarded,—surrounded by the lumber 
of base cares, polluted by strange and indifferent passers | 
by, (the wishes ond desires of more vulgar life.) unheed- | 
ed, unremetmnbered.—the sole monament which sanctifies | 
the rade and commonplace abode in which it woulders 
oe Beath’s Book of Be+uty 
Pavoy at Sxa.—Au Irishman, while on bis ge to 


© Extracts rrom 4s Nore-Boox.—Of all the ruins on which 
the eye of man can gaze, or on which his memory can dwell, 
none are more painfully sublime than the ruins of humanity - 
and what are they! Not the deep furrow which Time 
|| ploughs on the cheeks, or the silvery whiteness with which 
| years cover the head--not the curved spine, whien bows the 
| face to the earth, as if it looked for a grave to rest in; for 
| the wrinkled cheek, and the bleached head, and the stooping 
| frame, are the appropriate accompaniments of old age, and as 
| beautiful in the system of life as winter with its leafless trees 
and frozew streams in the system of the seasons: but the 
ruins of humanity are seen in wrinkles which time has not 
made—in « frame trembling with anxiety, shaken by sorrow, 
humbled by sin, withered by despair—when the beauty of 
youth is gone, and the beauty of age has not supplied its place 
—'tis as melancholy as snow in harvest. 

How often does it happen that impressions from natural 
scenery, or from human passions and interests, come upon 
us with all the life and light of poetry ; but when we attempt 
to convey a similar impression to others, forthwith that 
which was poetry in its recipience becomes fiat prose in its 
otterance—like fairy money, that seems gold when you re- 
ceive it, but turns to-dust and dry leaves when you come to 
spend it. 
| Law perplexes many points,—but it bas made one clear 
| which, withowt its assistance, would have remained for ever 
| in darkness ; for it tells us at what period of his life a man 
arrives at years of discretion ; and but for this information, 
| who could guess it' When a young gentleman has come 
| into possession of broad lands and a good store of wealth, 





|| and takes his station at the gammg table ull he loses all that 


| he has the power of losing ;—when a young lady at the age 
of twenty-one years, emancipated by the law from parental 
control and all authority of guardianship, marnes her father's 
groom, or gives her hand and fortune to a most notorious 
gambler ;—when a middle-aged gentleman, who has lived 


| many years carefully avoiding an indiscreet marriage, guard- 


ing himself warily against the fascimations of beauty, and 
prialiog himself on bis poliey, at length marries his cook ;— 
we should hardly beleve, if the law had not told us so, that 
either of these parties had arrived at years of discretion — 
What is discsetion! We all have it: it comes by act of 
Parliament the very day that we have completed one-and- 
twenty years, and it sticks to ws by virtue of the same. The 
real meaning of the word * discretion’ is not that we know 
how to go alone. but that our leading-strings are cut, and we 
must go alone as well as we can. 

Nature axp Ant —Rac.ne, 9 wae his custom, was 
once proceeding to read his Andromache to the actors, re- 
serving the part of Pyrrhus for their chief. But when he 





! me in sight. | 
as if to attract his observation. On being asked by the 
steward for his passage-money when nearing the port of 





sure the master won't do such a dirty trick as charge a) 


pour shairer who has walked the whole passage |" 


had made suggestions to ail the rest, be turned to Baron 
and said, “ As to you, sir, | have no instructions to give 
you; your heart will tell you more of it than any lessun 
of mine could explain.” The same actor uerd to say, 
“ We are forbidden by the rules to raise the arms above 
the head, but if passion lifts them there, it is right; pas- 


* s10n is @ better judge of this matter than the rules,” 
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The Legislature of New-York convened at Albany for its 
Annval Session at 12 o'clock on Tuesday. Hon. John Tracy, 
Lieutenant Governor, called the Senate to order and took 
the chair, when the new Members were sworn. The Assem- 
bly was duly organized by the election of Edward Livingston 
of Albany, Speaker, Philip Reynolds, jr. of Montgomery, 
Clerk, Alden S. Stevens of Cienesee, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Wm. H. Powell of Schenectady, Door-Keeper, and J. Hol- 
liday of Rensselaer, Assistant. [These officers are of course 
all supporters of the National and State Administrations, 
and were selected at a‘ Republican’ Caucus on the previous 
evening. In the House, Mr. Livingston received 89 votes 
for Speaker, and Luther Bradish (W.) 27) The oath was 
administered to the Members by John A. Dix, Secretary of 
State. The two houses then interchanged the usual civili- 
ures, and the Governor transmitted to each his Annual Mes- 
sage, viz. 


GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and Assembly 

Fellow Citizens: Although the aspect of our affairs bas) 
in some respects changed during the last year, yet nothing | 
has occurred to interrupt or diminish our general prosperity. 
Our country sustains the relations of peece and amity wah | 
other nations. Our commercial intercourse with them is | 
now better established than at any forwer period. ‘The pre- | 
judices long entertained against our political system have | 
been ina great degree removed by its favorable results ; and | 
among all enlightened nations, our example is now oftener 
commended as a wise improvement, than denounced as al 
dangerous innovation upon the cus.omary forms of govern- | 
meat. j 

At the commencement of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, the public mind was much disturbed in several of the | 
States by schemes then on foot fur abolishing domestic | 
slavery. Some undoubtedly embarked in them with good | 
intentions ; but it ‘s now more evident perhaps than it was | 
then, that many of the agitators were prosecuting political | 
desigas under the mask of pretended philanthropy. As soon 
as the excitement ceased to subserve party purposes, it be- 
gan to abate. Alt these fanatical proceedings hav. 
not been entirely discontinued, they are not now of such a) 
character as to attract much public atteation here, or furnish | 
any just cause of alarm elsewhere. The mass of our fellow-— 





citizens, without regard to party distinctions or religious | 
sects, reprobated them, and united in urgent and strong ap- | 
peals to the agitators to forego their mischievous designs.— | 


it was then a matter of sincere regret that any had given 


their sanction to measures tending to disturb the friendly re- | 


lations among the members of our Federal Union; and it is 


now a subject of congratulation, that, rebuked end circum. | 


scribed as these proceedings have been, and I trust will con- 
tmue to be, by the vigorous and healthial tone of public 


opmon, there is no louger any cause for disquietude on this | 


account. 

It is eight years since the pub‘ic judgement of the country 
was emphatically pronounced in favor of a change in the ad 
ministration of General Government. A large majority 





|| icy reasonably anticipated a favorable result; waile those | 


|| has designated as successor to the present Executive the 
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their fallacies to pervert public opinion; when measures 
shall be appreciated by their remote as well as their imme- 
diate consequences—Justice will then ani 
tial sentence on the merits of his public conduct. With the | 
ample means we now possess of anticipating this decision, | 
we should distrust our own judgements too inuch, and weakeo | 
the just influence of a virtuous and powerful inceutive to no- | 
ble actions, if we could hesitate to believe that his name will | 
stand high on the list of our distinguished pats iots and states. | 
men, and that the record of his public services will constitute 
one of the most admired and instructive portions of the his- 
tory of our country. 

The recent Presidential Election has produced less excite- 
ment than usually attends such a contes:, especially when it | 
involves, as in the instance, a change of the persous 
to fill the offices of President and Vice President. ‘This un- 
usual degree of re in the public mind is to be ascribed 
rather to the peculiar attitude in which the adverse parties 








were placed, w any want of « proper solicitude in the | 
mass of the people as to the character and principles of their | 
political agents. The present administration had beeu so_ 


decidedly approved and firmly sustained by the people that 
those who engaged in the election with a view to secure to | 
the country the continuance of its wise and enlightened pol- | 


who designed to effect a political revolution foresaw inevita- | 
ble defeat, should the contest be so conducted as to involve | 
a direct expression of publie opinion upon a system of mea- 
sures varying essentially from that upon which our political 
affairs had been heretofore conducted. Abandoning all hope | 
of success by the voter of the glectoral colleges, they resort- | 
ed to devices, openly avowed Th some quarters aud poorly | 
disguised any where, to prevent a choice by the electors, and | 
bring it to the House of Representatives, where the relative | 
power of the States would be lost, and the largest reduced to | 


other mode of im that will be likely to accom- 
plish the desired end; and that is, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional number of Equity Judges, to 
be located in different parts of the State, ing con- 
current jurisdiction with the Chancellor—and to allow 
appeals to be made directly from each judge to a court of 
review, without subjecting the new officers to the appel- 
lant jurisdiction of the Chancellor. The State might on 
be divided into convenient districts, with a Chancellor in 
each, who should have exclusive jurisdiction therein ; or, 
parties might have the liberty of selecting such conrt, at 
the time, as should be least burthened with business. The 
Chancellor and his associates might be organized as a 
Court of appeals, of which he should be residing 
officer. Into this court all equity causes uld be 
brought before being carried to the court for the cerrec- 
tion offerrors The right of appeal to this latter tribunal 
might then be limited to cases of great importance, either 
in principle or amount, or appeals might be discouraged 
by imposing heavy damages and costs upon those who 

ould litigate in the court of the last resort, matters of 
trifling moment. 

I submit these suggestions with some degree of diffi- 
dence, knowing that they are open to objections, but in 
my view of the subject, to fewer in number and less 
weighty in character than those which present themselves 
to other modes of re-organizing the courts of chance- 

which have been brought under my consideration’ 
he subject is one of great importance. It calls for de- 
liberate reflection, but the public interest also calls for fi- 
nal action upon it. I apprehend that nothing effectual 
for the purpose of substantial relief can be done without 
an amendment to the Constitution, and this will necessa- 
rily defer, for two years at least, the completion of any 
measure you may approve. I commend it to your early 
attention, in the hope that you will be able to unite on 








an equality with the smallest. This expedient has been sig- 
nally defeated,—and the public voice, expressed in the most 
direct and democratic mode provided by the Constitution. 
candidate who was supported by the people on account of his | 
seculiar fitness to sustain the principles and carry forward | 
the leading measures of the present administration. 
The attention of the Legislature has been repeatecly call- | 
ed to the condition of our judiciary system. Such has been I 
the increase of business in our higher courts, that they can- | 
not, as now constituted, prevent considerable delay in the 
administration of justice. Although this evil is more imme- | 
diately felt by those who are compelled to resort to our judi- | 
cial tribunals for the redress of wrongs, all classes im the | 


The well-being of society, and the success of all our institu | 
trons, depend, to a considerable extent, upon the prompt ad- | 
ministration of the laws: this end can be fully attained only | 
by so ng the judiciary system as to make it commen- | 
surate with the increase of business resulting {roi our pro- 
gress in wealth and population. 

It is generally conceded that something must be done on 
this subject, but hitherto all attem 


modate this branch of the government to the present and fu- 
ture exigencies of the state. Of the several improvements 
ia the organization of the Supreme Court which have been 
proposed, that of increasing the number of judges best com- 
mends itself to my judzement. The addition of two judges 





of the nation, dissatisfied with their political condition, con- 
earred in selecting for their Chief Magistrate the eminent 
citizen who now occupics that station—contidently believing 
that he possessed the rare endowments so indispensably ne- 
cessary to effect « favorable change in the adverse curreut of 
our national affairs. The extent to which thir expectation 
has been realized, and the various ways in which public opin- 
ion has expressed its approval of his conduct, have amply 
vindicated the wisdom of the selection. It must be cunce 
ded that he has managed our national concerns during an 
eventful period. Questions of the highest importance to the 
well-beimg of the country have been violently agitated ; 


principles that lay at the foundation of the goverument have | 


been assailed , sectional interests have been arrayed on the 
side of false and dangerous theories ; a great moneyed mo 
hopoly, having Vast means at tts cummand, with an unscru 


pulous disposition to use thera in operating upon the hopes | 
and fears of those whose fortunes could be affected by any | 


sudden change ia our pecuniary affairs, espoused the cause 
of the assailants of the ad:ainistration, and gave a po verfu! 
iunpulse to their measures of annoyance ; ovr aifairs at hoine 


and abroad assumed at times a most gloumy aspect ;—but, | 


amd difficulties the most embarrassing and obstacles the 
wost formidable, he has pursued his undeviating course, and 
has finally accomplished all the great purposes rendered ne- 
cessary to re-establish correct principles, and to give a new 
aud better direction to the policy of the government. 

He is now about to retire from public life, and it is not at 
all probable that any thing will occur to change the aspect in 
which his ch t itself to the scratiny and 





ter must pr 
abide the judgement of future ages. When che passions en- 
gendered im our late and severo political conflicts shall have 


subsided ; when personal and loge! iiereste cease to enploy 





tw the present nuinber would relieve the court from the bur 
| den of business that now oppresses it, secure a more speedy 
pedient to make such a change in the Court of Chancery as 
| will withdraw from the eircunt judges the equity business 
| which they now discharge as vice-chancellors, a less number 

would be enabled to execute the duties which would then 
| be required of them. 
| and for some time hereafter, to despatch all the business that 
| would devolve ou them as circuit judges. 

In the Court of Chancery the accumulation of business 
greatly exceeds that in the Supreme Court, 
are here more protracted, and the conu-equences to suitors | 
|} more serious. Here, too, the difficulties of devising an 
adequate mode of relief seem to be more formidable. It, 

is, L believe, the general opinion of those who best under- | 
stand the nature and course of business in this court, that | 
the multipleation of officers subordinate to the Chancel- 
lor, will not effectually overcome the present defect in the 
constitution of the court. To lay any considerable re- 
straint on the right of appeal from a subordinate jurisdic- 
ion, might also be but lithe better than a denial of justice, 
and would be scarcely more tulerable than a refusal of it, 
by ee vy by provide tribunals for its prompt adminis- 
tration. If the course of appeal is kept open, we have 
already abundant evidence that the amount of business, 
in this way, thrown upon the Chancellor, will be more 
than any man, whatever inay be his capacity of mind, his 
professional acquiremuts, or physical abilities, can possi- 
bly discharge. 


{ 





community are interested in providing an adequate remedy. | 


H 
to accomplish it have |} 
failed, as | apprehend, by reason of a diversity of views as to i 


the kind of inodification that will in the best manner accon- bee yee Education in all its branches, but particu- 
tar 


| hig 


decision of causes, and, for many years to come, render it ! 
adequate to the public exigencies. If it shall be deemed ex- | 


Five or six would be sufficient, now | 


The delays i 


If such would probably be the result of the modifica-| 


soine plan for improving our judiciary system before the 


| Cluse of the present session. 


Alihough [have gone somewhat into detail in these sug- 
gestions, | deem it important that any amendments of the 
Constitution in regard to this subject that you may pro- 
pose, should be general in their character, laying down 
only the outlines of the system, and leaving them to be 
filled up by the Legislature. This is the only certain 
mode of securiug the concurrence of your successors and 
the people, who must also pass upon the plan which you 
may recommend ; and in this way only can the details be 
left open to such modifications as time and experience 
may suggest, without the necessity of again amending 
the Constitution. 

The enterprise and energies of the people of this State. 
| are poe directed to the acquisition of individual 
| wealth ; and the course of legislation, naturally controlled 
| by public opinion, has been turned to objects subsidiary 
| to this absorbing pursuit. This is mot to be regretted, if 

other great interests, intimately connected with the pub- 
lic welfare, have, at the same time, been properly che- 
rished. 

Public virtue and intelligence are better than national 
wealth, for they are essential to its security and rightful 


in that which includes the common schools, is the 
rest object of public concern: and the duty of promo- 
| ting and extending it, isin all respects, the most impor- 
| tant that ean engage yourattention. The subject assumes 
| ‘t this time a new interest, because more ample means 
| than the State has hitherto possessed, are placed within 
| yeur control, and may be devoted to extend the blessings 
of popular education. By the depos te law of the last 
session of Congress. more than five millions of the sur- 
| plus revenue of the United States, are to be entrusted to 
the safe keeping of this State until it shall be required by 
the General Government. Unless some unexpected 
| change shall take place in our public affairs, it is not pro- 
| bable that any considerable part of this deposite will be 
soon withdrawn, The benefit which the State will re- 
cevive, if it shall accept of the trast, as I think it should, 
| will be the interest to be derived from the investment of 
the money to be deposited. According to the plan of in- 
| Vesting it, which I shall hereafter suggest, an annual in- 
}come during the time the deposite remains, of about 
$300,000, may be added to the funds already devoted to 
the canse of education. I respectfully recommend that 
an amount of this income about equal to the sam now 
annually distribated to the common schools, should be ap- 
plied as this sum now is, to their suppert; thus making 
the annual distribution to tgem from the Treasury $220,- 
000. [ also recommend that a liberal portion of this in- 
come should be appropriated tothe academies in such a 
manner as will not only increase the amount annually 
distributed to them, butalse improve the Literature Fund; 
having in view principally the design of rendering thom 
more efficient as seminaries for educaung common school 
teachers. Aud I further recommend, that the remainder 
of the income from the deposite money be added to the 
capital of the Common School Fund. 
le propriety of the last branch of this recommenda - 
tion, may perhaps be less obvious than the two former, 
and may therefore require some explanation. It should 











tion suggested, then there appears to we to be only one: 


not be furgotten, that this deposite is only temporary, and 
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that im the course of a few years, perha 
now anticipated, it may be withdrawn. 
the State will of 
come. Should the whole of it be spoon | 
the support of common schools, it wou 


when brought into such a condition, they woald decline, 


should these means be wholly withdrawn, and the system 


be thrown back for support on the present School Fund. 


The consequences of a retrograde movement ia this im- 


portant branch of education, are justly to be feared, and, 
if possible, avoided. The benetits of a endden impulse 
that cannot be long continued, are not to be compared 
with the advantages of an enduring improvement, in 
what is properly regarded as the foundation on which the 


s sooner than is 
By sach an event, 
course be deprived of this source of in- 
expended in 
require some 
time to place them iv a condition to avail themselves to 
the best advantage, of this great increase of means; and 


of teachers’ wages. 


fostering care. 


| perons, and, generally, im an improving condition. 


| document, and a similar one which wi 


the common schools forcibly commend them- 
solves to the liberal patronage of the Legislature, as insti- 
tutions calculated to exert a powerful influence upon the 
destiny of the State, our colleges and academies are net 
te be viewed with auconcern. They are important to 
the genera! system of education, and are werthy of your 


The annual reports of the regents of the University, 
| presented at the last session, shows them to be in a A 
sat | 
ll be presented to | Canals, yet uopaid, amounting to $3,582,602 72, being 





EEE 
of $423,643 61 was paid by the inhabitants,—thus ma- 
king this total amount expended in 1835, $739,020 52, all 
of which, except a few thousand dollars expended in the 
city of New York on school houses was applied to the 


315 89. The balance of the temporary loans being 
$278,993 80, can only be paid by new loans. Including 
this balance, the debt chargeable to the General Fund is 
$1,147,792 82. 

On the first of July last, the surplus revenue derived 
from the Erie and Champlain Canal Fund, hed amounted 
to asum amply sufficient to pay off the remainder of the 
debt contracted for the construction of these two canals, 
By this event the auction and salt duties were discharged 
trom the consticational pledge securing them to that Fund 
and restored to the Treasury for general purposes, This 
addition to the income of the General Fund will make it 
adequate to the charges on the Treasury for the ordinary 
jexpenses of the Government. The purtion of the Cana 
| Debt incurred on account of the Erie and Champlain 






























success of the system wainly depends—the fund inviola- 
bly devoted to its support. In connexion with this view 
of the subject, it should be recollected that the present 
fund cannot expand in proportion to the inc wants 
of the State. ‘The wosold public lands constitute the only 
means now belonging to it of its increasing its productive 
capital, and they are not of great value. I, therefore, 
think it wise iu every point of view, that while you are 
greatly increasing the public benefaction to this most use- | 
ful of all purposes—the general education of the people— I 
you should, to a considerable ex ent at least, devote the | 
temporary means now placed within your reach, to en- | 
large the permanent fund on which the system rests, and |, 
thereby not only guard it against the evil effects of a de- | 
cline, but insure 1s gradual advancement. The impor-) 
tance of providing competent teachers, and the embar- 
rassinenls under which the system has hitherto labored for 
the waut of them, must, I think, commend to your favor- 
able regard the suggestion of devoting a part of this in- 
come to institutious desigued to supply this deficiency. 
The general superi::tendence of the academies, inclu- 
ding, as a matter of course, the departments erected therein 
for the instruction of common school teachers, is commit 
ted to the Regents of the University. The members of 
this Bourd are widely dispersed over the State, serve with- | 
out compensation, and rarely assemble in the recess of the | 
Legislawre. There would seem to be a fitness in giving 
the unmediate direction aud supervision of these depart- 
ments to the same aathority that superintends the com 
mon schools. This authority has been for a long time 
exercised by the Secretary of State: and the very sate | 
factory manner in which these arduous and complicated | 
duties have been discharged by that officer, should, I think 
dimsineline you te yield to the suggestion which bas of late 
been made, of creating a separate department, to be 


| provided for by the surplus revenue, may be considered 
as paid. But there is yet a further Canal debt including 
the temporary loans made during the last year, of $3,2)4,. 
304, contracted on account of the Oswego, the Caynga 


you in the course of this session, will furnish the infor- 
mation required to guide your action in relation to them. 
| In various parts of the State there are academies in 
| flourishing condition, that are not under the supervision | n e 
| of the Regents of the University, and do not therefore re- and Seneca, the Chemung, the Crookeu Lake and Che- 
ceive any portion of the income of the Literature Fund. | "#ngo Canals, and to this sum may be added about 
if public usefulness constitutes a claim to share in the | $3,000,000. to be meurred in the construction of the Black 
| public bounty. some of these academies should be allewed | River aud the Genesee Valley Canals, for the reimburse- 
todo ro. | se recommend that seminaries deriving | ment of which, relying solely on the inceme from these 
their charters from the Legislature, should be permitted Canals, the project is very faint and distant. Indeed it 
to subject themselves, under such regulations as may be , Caunot be doubted that fur many years to come, other 
deemed proper. to the visitation of that body, and par- | ™eans than this income must be resorted ‘o even for the 
take of the avails of the Literature Fund. I peypeent of the annual interest on this debt. 

At the last session of the Legislature, an act was passed | !n various parts of the Staite much solicitude is felt for 
providing for the establishment of a State Lunatic Asy- | the further extension of work« of internal improvement. 
lum. Shortly after its passage commissioners were ap- Corsidering the magnitude of those now authorized, some 
pointed to select a suitable site for the Institution. They of which are scarcely commenced, the expediency of em. 
entered on their duties in May, but owing, | believe, to | barking in others at this ime may be questionable. ‘The 
some difficulties, they have not yet completed their ar- future expenditure on public works already authorized by 
rangements in relatiog to its location. It is to be regret- the Legislature, including the enlargement of the Ere 
ted that there has been any delay in carrying into effect a Canal, will amount to more than 815,000,000, besides the 
measure which promises to be of anch sigaal advantage 333.000,000 for which the Stote bas loaned its credit to the 

ltoa severely afflicted class of our fellow-beings. | New-York and Erie Ratiroad Company. [ have present- 

Our penitentiary establishments continue to present ed my general views on the important subject of internal 
favorable results. “The total number of convicts in them | "provement in former Messages, and to them I respect- 

, on the first of December last, was 1,382, being 60 less fully refer you for my opinions as to the system of finance 
| than they contained a year previons to that date. which should be adopted ; the character of the works in 
| ‘The number discharged by pardons the last year has which the State should engage; aud the extent to which 
| been less than that of the previous year. The namber of | the benefits of the *ystem of iuternal improvement can be 
|| commitments at each prison has considerably diminished. re2*onably diffused. 
In the Monnt-Pleasant prison, the number has decreased , The Chenango Canal may now be considered as com- 
for the last four years. with the exception of 1834, and in, Pleted. It is entirely so with the exception of one reser 
| the past year it was 107 less than in 1832. The accounts voir, and will be ready for use at the opening of wavigs- 
of the Aubara prison exhibit a like favorable result in this | on in the Spring. “This will add ninety-sex miles to our 
\ respect. The commitments daring the last year were line of canal navigation, waking in all «ix hundred and 
charged with the superintendence of pablie instruction. | about 60 Jess than those in the preceding year. and less fifty miles. By these Canale a water communication i« 
Stu uld it be necessary to do any thing npon this sabject, | also than they have been in any year since 1831. It is) — from the Hudson River to the Nerthern and 
and | apprehend it will be, if, to the present duties of sn- |) gratifying to have this satisfactory evidence that while our, Western Lakes, to the principal interior Lakes of the 
perintending the common schools, the direction and «uper- | population i< increasing, the commiasion of crime is leas | State. and to the Rees coe River. 
vision of the departments for the instruction of teachers | frequent. Favorable reports have been received from, The Chenango Canal has cost about $2,000,000 — 
should be added, all the desired results wouid probably be || both prisons in relation to the health and general good Claims for damages are yet to be adjnsted and paid, the 
uitained by allowing the Secretary of Sue an additional | conduct of the convicts. (amonut of which cannet be accurately estimated ; and 
deputy, to aid him in the performance of this portion ol } The fiscal affairs of the prisons are also in a good con- allowances to contractors are aleve authorized to be made, 
his official duties. Ao arrangement analogous to this was } dition. In the Mount. Pleasant prison the earnings have | which will probably be about $250,000, As this Canal 
made in the Comptroller's office, in relation to the cavals, | execeded the expenditure during the year ending on the | bas not yet been in eperation, ony estimate of the receipts 
which has proved serviceable as well as satisfactory to *he | 30th of September, $15,322 81. Considerable progress from it wust be conjectural; they will not, it is believed, 
public. It is worthy of your consideration, whether this i" has also been made in erecting a prison for female con- be equi alent to the expense of repairs, superintendence, 
innota fit occasion to examine the common school system: | viete:a range of the build ng, containing seventy-two and interest on the delt contracted on account of thie 
with a view to improvements. The changes most desired | celle, bas been completed. work. The income from the lateral canals during the 
have reference to the eflicient exeeution of the details of the The balance in the hands of the Agent of the Anburn | last year, was 394,507 65 less than the payments ou their 
present system, rather than to any alterations in its essewtia! , prison, at the end of the fiseal year, was $2.333 21. In| "ecount, including the interest on the debt. This defi- 
teatres The systein,as itis, though not faulticss, hax | consequence of a want of surplus fands, nothing has yer | Cleney exceeds that of the preceding year, by more than 
notsnueh striking defects as to render it wise to make ha- | heen done at this e«tabli<hment towards building a prison 250.000. The annual deficit« of these canals have been 
zardous experiments upon it. If not in all respects so |) for female convicts. The law requiring the sheriffs to be paid from the treasury, and have greatly augmented the 
debt chargeable ou the Genert Pad. During the nest 


perfect as could be desired, it is generally conceded, all | paid out of the surplus eartincs for transporting convicts 
cuciimstances considered, to be the best anywhere in | to the prisons, has subjected the fands to heavy drafis — |) year. there will be added to this amount of deficiencies, 
an item, larger, probably, than any other, on account of 


Operation. : | This tem of payments at the Auburn pricon bas amount. | 
I should do injustic: to the patriotism and public spirit of | ed to 87.677 87 since the firet of Inne 1835. while the || the Chemingo canal. 
the times, if I should juss unnoticed and uncommended. H payments on thes account at the Mount Pleasa:.t prison The total amount of tolls, for the year ending 30th Sep- 
- tember, on the Ene and Ch vunphen canals, was B1545.- 


the individnal efforts now exerted, im a higher degree aut | were bat 82 55!) 07. 
ina nore efficient manner than heretofore, for the proium- I The Common School Fund hae now a capital of &1.- a0 18, aud the whole income of the fond be longing to 
tion of popular instruction. Convinced that the security | 917,494 16. and vielded a revenue last vear of @118.456 || these canals, from all sources, wae 81,047 483 61; and 
of property and the preservation of civil rights, —that do- | 67. Of this income. $110,000 is hereafter to be annually | after deducting ali expenses, the nett revenne is $1,341,- 
mestic happiness and public prosperity are sustnined and |) apportioned to the common schools throughont the State. | 934 06. The tolle on the lateral canals for the same year, 
promoted by diTusing education throngh all ranks of the | and applied to the payment of tenchers’ wages, jive $56 71454. On each of the canals there has been a 
pongen, men of literatnre are devoting their talents, aud The capital of the Literature Fund is 267.142 87, and || “Onsiderable increase in the amount of tolls received. 
men of wealth are freely contributing theif means to give || the revenue derived from it last year was $18.27) 11.— || Daring the last season the Canal Commissioners caused 
— to the cause of publie instraction ; and assisted, The eum of 312 000 from the income of thie Fund i« an- | parts of the routes for the Black River and the Genesce 
of doubt not they will be, by the powerful co-operation || nnally distributed to the Academies ander the supervision | Valleys to be re-surveved: aud it ix expected that the en- 
i the Legisture, its rapid advanermenut may be confident || of the Regents of the University. and the farther «am of | (ire lines of both will be put under contract in the cour-e 
y The whale, : _ Et $3.200 is appropriated to the «upport of departments in| of the next season. Considerable progress has also been 
MM se abe castes vd organized school districts in this |) ight of them. instituted for the instruction of common | de towards executing the important measure of enlarge 
. ‘ od 835, was 10,207. From 9.696 of these, reports || school teachers. jog the Erie canal. The Commissioners have already em 
See ot ee om by the Superintendent. The num- The capital of the Bank Fand has accumulated to the | ‘ered into coulracia for different kinda of work to he done 
—_ chi owe — five and sixteen vears of age, re || anm of $548,861 50,and the revenne for the last year was | *! Various points on thix canal. from the Hudson river to 
i tn whh reper arenas a $4308 | Seiten! mnths ts ton seg tetas | SUSE nn, arene to capsetae sf es 
“ Aline e be eived, was 548,398, || Commissioners, and lonve for distribution among the con- || ¥° O00. 
The aan os vet pablie sien ae year was 532,167. | tributing Banks, $16,000. z _ Your carly attention is respectfully invited to that pro 
veur, 9540506 O1. fe taa “y li-tr rival - the same | It hecame necessary in the course of the last fixeal year. | vision of the act of Ce regulating the deposites of 
paid fer the incu off us ‘sae me - ae ; = pres , in order to meet the demands on the Treasury, to make || ‘he public moury, which propores to entrust the surplus 
&39.873 60 divided froin 3 nd fy Schou und, and) temporary loans from the Literature. the Bank aud the |) '° the States. Whatever may be your opinion as to the 
, ivi rain jotal funds, The residne | Common School Funds, amounting in all 10 @334,300 69. perch of legislation, which hae resulted in accumuletng 








| 








emounting to $198,608 33, wan rained by taxation on the! The menns in the Treasury at the end of the yeur « li. jench «a vast amount of rovenue, be 
nen , , beyond the wants of the 
Froperty of the several wwris and cities: A further Prot sable to tha reirth mont of that cum, were valy %,. Govetument I whatever views you iney “entertain ae te 
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the mode which has been adopted for disposing of it ; how- 
ever strong may be page oe to the unequal ratio of 
distribution, you will not hesitate, I meme to accept 
the deposite on the proposed terms. You will, therefore, 
provide for givirg the certificate required by the 13th sec- 
tion of that act ; ae the State to a legal obliga 


tion for the safe-keeping of the sum that shall be received, 
and pledging its faith for its re-payment. In the provision 
you may for receiving and investing the proportion 


of the public money all tous, you should constantly 
bear in mind, that the Stato is not the owner, but the de- 
positary of this fand—bound, in faith, and interest 
too, to deliver it up whenever it shall be required for the 
wants of the General Government. The amount to be 
deposited with the several States, is about $36,000,000.— 
If the exigencies of the General Government, shall re- 
quire this amount—and that such will be the case, sooner 
or later, we ought not to indulge a doubt—it must resort 
to the fund, thus deposited with the States, or to taxation, 
to satisfy its wants. By the constitutional rule of appor- 
tioning direct taxes, the quota which would be required of 
this State, in order to raise a sum forthe Gencral Govern. 
ment, equal to that to be deposited with the States, would 
be sbout $616,000 more than the sum which it will receive 
under the provisions of the presont deposite law. Regard- 
ing this deposite as a favor to the States, we have a just 
cause of complaint — the principle on which the dis- 
tribution is made. Claiming, as in fairness we have a 
right to do, the same ratio in apportioning favors of this 
rort, as that which is established for imposing burdens, 
New York will receive, by the operativn of this law, less 
than its just proportion, by this large amount. Our in. 
terest, therefore, reinforces the obligations of good faith | 
upon us—if they could ever be supposed to need reinforce- 
ment—to consider the sum that may be received in no other 





| doubtedly the duty of the General Government to adopt | 


GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 





, needlessly extracted from them by taxation, even if 
the whole amount thus taken could be restored; but this 
can never be the cave, because a considerable sum must be 
retained to pay the cx of collection. Aside from 
their interest, it would ill comport with their character as 
citizens of sovereign States, to become tributaries to the 
General Gioverument, for the sole of receiving back 
a part of the very contributions had been required to 
pay. The States are certainly capable of judging of their 
own wants and have the b= ability to satisfy them; 
they will not, therefore, it is hoped, be so unmindful of 
what is due to themselves as sovereign political commoni- 
ties, as to confer upon snother government the discretion 
of judging of their necessities, and also the righ of provid- 
ing for them, by imposing such taxcs as it pleases upon | 
their citizens. ‘The exercise of this power by the General | 
Government, if acquiesced in by he States, would un- | 
doubtedly be attended with pernicious consequences. I1 | 
would create new relations between the Federal and State 
authorities, and derange the operations of our political sys- | 
tem. The right of taxation was not conferred on Congress | 
for any such purpose, and I trust that such an exercise of | 
it will never be sanctioned by public opinion. It is un- | 


such measures as will effectually reliove the people from | 
useless burdens, by reducing its revenues to its necessary | 
wants. 

The present condition of our pecuniary affairs, and the 
course of legislation generally anticipated in relation to} 
subjects connected with the currency seem to require ot | 


in my former messages. The experience of the last year | 
has — much dear-buught instructivn. it must now, || 
think, be generally conceded that the increase of what is 


me some further views on this topic than those presented | 


251 





mitted to te in adjusting the relation of equality between 
dainend and eapely. “Dah tagsletenepse of the stature 
usually called the restraining law, so far at least as it denies 
tv individuals and assuciations the right of receiving depusites 
and making discounts, is unq 1 ly injurious. 

It is the essential characteristic of private property, that the 
owner should not only have the right of exclusive possession, 
but the liberty of free use, modified only by the equal rights of 
others to enjoy their own property, and the public right to pro- 
vide for the general welfare, The reasons therefore that should 
influence the Legislature to enact or cuntinne any law circum- 
seribing the rights of individuals in relation w their private 
property, must arise from a strong and clear necessity of pro- 
viding for the well being of society. I have not been able tw 
convince myself that any such consideration ean be udduced in 
support of that part of the restraining law, which in erdicts tw 
the commumuty at large the righ’ of receiving deposits and ma- 
king discounts. If it originated, as is generally believed, in a 
desire to give this kind business exclusively to incorporated 
banks, and subserves no betier purpose than to carry out this 
design, J anticipate a ready disposition on your part tu repeal it. 

There is nothing, 1 believe, in the history of the times when 
this law was first enacted, which is calculated to inspire a high 
respect for it, or from which sound arguments for its coutiuu- 
ance cau be fairly deduced. 

The restraint in res; ect to deposites and discounts, being re- 
garded as injurivus to the public, and devised as a special {vor 
of the banks, the law that imposes it is not cfliclently codained 
by the moral sense of the community, and is constantly evaded 
with impunity. The one | of laws depends, in a great de- 
gree, = the concurrence of public opinion in their favor ; and 
when fur the want of this sanction, particular enactments are 
in a great degree inoperative, they sli wuld be repealed, that the 
evil example of Sengetng tom may not weaken the force of 
the salutary sentiment which all should feel—that obedience to 
laws, without regard tv individual vpinivos as wo their expedi- 
ong. is a high moral duty. 

hile I am decidedly of opinion that the restraining law 
ought to be su modified as to permit individuals to receive de- 








called banking capital has no agency in preventing and | 





light than a mere deposit,and to hold the general government | 
also bound in good faith, to resort to the fund thus depos. | 
ited, rather than to taxation, to supply any fature deficien. | 
cy in its ordinary revenue, to mect the demands upon its 
treasury. 

In devising a plan for the investment of this deposite, | 
you will certainly not be unmindful of the consideration | 
that all classes of our citizens, in all parts of the State,have 
a just claim to participate in its benefits ; that plan, there. 


very little in removing a pressure in the money market.— | 


Such a pressure is ordinarily the result of overtrading. 
This is undouliedly the principal cause of our recent and 
present difficulties but they have been greatly aggravated 
by a combination of other causes, the chief of which is the 
operation of the deposite law of Congress. A large amoun! 
of the surplus revenue bad accumulated in the city of New 
York. The use of it had been required by the exigencies 
ofcommerce. The deposite banks, yielding to the ublic 


fore, which gives the widest diffusion to these benefits, is ! demand, and fulfilling the expectations of the government, 


to be preferred to all others. Having regard to this o_, 
as well as to the productiveness of the fund, | respectfully 
recommend that the money to be received under the depo- 
site law, should be distributed among the several counties 
of this State, for the purpose of being loaned therein.— 
There would be no difcalty, I presume, in loaning the 


| had acconnnodated the commercial commanity, to the ex 
tent of the means im their ion. After the money 
had thus been loaned, the ection and transfer of any | 


ry to such a transfer, would at any time and under any cir 
cumstances havo disturbed the business relations of the 





money te individuals, on abundant and certain security, at 
the legal rate of interest. By this mode of investment, it 
will yield to the State, after paying the loan officers a lib- 
eral compensation for their services, an income of at least 
six percent. It would thas be distributed equally through- 
out the State, and all interested would partake of its ben- 


efits. To the agricultural muerest, which, on account of | ever there is a system of credit-.aud one of some kind or | 
other must exist in every commercial State---that system | 


ils magnitade and importance, 1s eutitled to your particular | 
consideration, this plan of distribution will afford accom. 
modations to a larger extent, and in a better manner, than 
any other that has been suggested. It will, in a great de- 
gree, relieve such among that class of citizens, as are under 
the necessity of borrowing money, from the hard terms 
which private lenders too often unpose, and from the em- 
barrassments of bank loans, arising from short eredits, and 
the withdrawal of accommodations, when they are most | 
wanted. ‘To any mode of accommodating the public at 
large, with the use of this money, through the agency of 
the banks, there appears to ime to be invincible objections; 
nur have I been able to regard with favor the plan which 
sone have suggested, of spending it, or any part of it, on 
works of local improvements. ‘This mode of expenditure 
would be partial as to its advantages. It wouid convort 


the deposite into a State debt, with no prospect of imme- | 


dia e income. The money expended, could never be re- 
called, and only refunded by imposing a general burden 
on the whole State, and subjecting large portions of the 
people, benefitted but slightly, and perhaps not at all by the 
expenditore, to contribute equally with all others, towards 
its re.payment. 

If the recommendations heretofore made in relation to 
the appropriation of this income, are adopted, the whole of 
it amounting to about $3.)0.000 annually, will be devoted 
to the purposes of education; and I can conceive of no 
other use to which it can be applied, that will in an equal 
degree co.tribute to the present and future welfore of the 
State. 

In contemplating the advantages which may be derived 
from this surplus revenue, we oug!t not so far to overlook 
the true interests of tho people, or di the reci 
rights and duties of the Fe'eral and State Governments, 
as to yield the shghtest approval to a policy of legislation 
by the General Government, that has in view the accumu- 
lation of surplus funds to be distributed among the States 
or even temporalily deposited with them, lam unable to 


poceuade myself that tte esos of the United States can be 
dueed te regard es a boon 


any distribution ef their ewn 


country, and never could there have been a more unpropi- 
| Wous conjuncture in our pecuniary affairs for such an ope- 
j ration than that which existed when it became necessary 
| to execute this law. 


| In prosperous times men too frequently forget to pro. || least to be perverted ww the 
Wher- || 4s80ctations were perm 


| portion their business transactions to their means. 


| will be occasionally overwrought, and for a season at least, 
become more or less disordered. It is the course of busi- 


| ness and not the character of the system that produces this | 


| result, but all systems of credit are not, therefure, equally 
good, nor is the effect of legisianon upon them a matter of 
| public uncencern. Laws may force things out of their na- 
lwral channels, and obstruct the free operation of those 
causes which must be mainly relied on to «administer re. 
lief in seasons of general embarrassment. I do not expect 
in any state of things that the occasional recurrence of such 
| seasons will be avoided ; but when all useless and injuri- 
| ous restraints are removed, speculators and men of busi- 
ness, who, in their ardent pursuitof wealth, have tranegress- 
led the limits prescribed by prudence to their operations, 
will be left to struggle with the difficulties they have crea- 
ted for themselves as well as for others, withont a pretence 
for inputing to the laws of the land the effects of their 
| own unwise conduct. Banks offer tempting facilities to 


|| those who in easy times are inclined to use them too free- | 


\ly. They then lend not only their capitals but their de- 


posites, and the amount of bills which can be keyt in cir. | 


| culation. Being debtors to the amount of their circula- 
| ton and deposites, and the more exposed as this amount 
| is payable on demand, they have to provide for their ow: 
|) Wants in Limes of pressure and panic, and cannot therefore 
| afford the usual acco:nmodations to their customers, when 


|| the necessity for such accommodations is most urgent. A 
the community. in such emergencies, does not seem to 
evince the highest degree of wisdom. Their ability, in no 
case expands, but , everally contracts, as the public wants 
increase 


of furnishing the circulating medium, are numerous, and par- 
teularly where the business of luaring money ts cinbarrasse:! 








| be severe, and continue lunget than in countries where a 
| goureve of relief ere twit entirely open, and compaition 


| modified, but not su far as to & 


considerable portion of it, or even the measures preparato- | 


|| in money and the unrestricted privilege 


|| money in any way they please, t 


i} 
|| public good wall r 


policy which makes those institutions the main resource of 


ln every conntry where banks with the exclusive privilege 


by r straints imposed on other associations, and on individuals, 
itis reasonable to expect that pectiniary preseuroa will be fre- 
| quent and severe; and if nut more frequent, they will mee | 

! 


we per: 


posits, make discounts and keep offices fur such purposes, I feel 
bound by a strong sense of duly, to urge upun you the necessi- 
ty of retaining that part of u which prohibits the issue of “ mates 


ut other evidences uf debt to be luaied or put in circulation as 


money.” To some extent this clause may perhaps be safely 
the public to the evils of an 


unsound cireulsung medium. If persuns either in their individ- 


|ual capacity or associated as partners, are permitted to issue 
| such kind of nutes as will be likely to be used in the ordinary 
| transactions of busi , the 


ss of our currency will in- 
evitably be impaired. In my oyinion, nv supervisun by public 





| authortly that can be devis d —uo regulations short of a prohi 
| bition to issue such notes, would cunstitate a sufficient safe- 
| guard against the evils to be apprehended. 


The claim to make the pyper currency of the country, siands 
jupou a foundation very different trom that which asserts (he 
| right to use private property in any and all kinds of business 
| transactions, ‘There is a broad distinction between free trade 
of making a fictitious 
If ali have the right to uve their 
can have eo c vse to com- 
| plan tha; they have nut also the liberty to make a suleijute 


| representative of money. 


|| for the public us, which weuld nut fail, in sume instances at 


ic detriment. If individuals and 
to enter into rivalry with the banks 
in supplying a paper circulation, without being laid under re- 
| striciions as effeciaal to prevent abuses as thuse now unpused 
vt these umtiiuiens aud subjected to a supervision as constant 
and vigilant as they ere, it would be idle, | fear to hupe fur an 
| exemption from the evils of an eacessive and vitiated currency. 

The task of devising for all individuals and agsuciitions that 
| might chouse to issue bills for circulatiun, such restraints as the 
uire, would be very difficult, and thai of 
| securing the taithful ubservanee of them, nearly or quiie im- 
pussible. 
| _The restriction imposed by all governments upon the power 
j of coimmg money, has never beea consiiered the invasion ot 
| @ common right. reasons which sustain this resiriction 

upon the coinage of the precious metals, apply with equal 

torce to the power of regulating and contrulling the issues of 
| paper money which is used as a substitute for a metallic cur- 
jrency. The right and the expediency of exercising a con- 
| trolling power over boththese subjects by the Legislature, 
| arise trom the necessity of affording general protection against 
| fraud and imposition. If the du:y of the Government were to 
| bo graduated by evils likely w ensue from a neglect of either, 
‘the care of sustaiumng the soundness of a pauper currency, 
would seem to be the most imperative. My cenclusion on 
this branch of the restraining law is, thatthe privilege of is- 
|| suing @ paper circulating medium canyjot be claimed as the 
restoration of vpn right whiclr has been unnecessarily 
withheld by the ature, and that this power ought not 
to be cuafided to all individuals and associations that may de- 
|| stre to have it, because it cannot, in my judgment, be thus 
given without exposing the public to evils against which it is 
the duty of the Legislature to afford ample and ceriain pro- 
fection. 

In connexion with the subject of speaking the restraints on 
this branch of business, it is highly prebabl+ thar the policy vi 
the asury law will be brought int dixcussivn. “The legis! wn 
of former times undeubtedly took a wrong directivn (aud the 
present age has not fully curreeted the errur,) when it assumed 
the guardianship of private business transactions, and eniden- 
vored to and cunirol the discretion of 
men in relatiun to the management of their ordinary affurs. 
The usury law appears to me w be the iruit of this error.— 
Money like other articles of merchandize varies in pric; and 
the same arguments Which sustaia the policy of taxing tts 
| value by legislative enactments, might be appied wih equal 
\ cogenry te many ocher objects of treffic. | cannot conceive 
1 any sufficient reason for nut leaving the price uf money like 
‘that vf wher evmmudities, Ww free eperadien of the geayral ruts 
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of demand and supply. We all know, that in defiance of the 
law, it is now, and ever has been, in a great measure controlled 
by this rule. Any man who has money to lend, can readily, if 
he chooses, get the market price for it, however high that price 
way be above the legal standard. The law undoubtedly embar- 
resses the negotiation between the borrower and the lender, 
and subjects the former to the paymen, of additivnal charges, but 
the lender gets his price. : 

The succinct view of the object and operatiun of the usury 
law, would seem to inJicate the expedic ney of a 
peo clauses. A more ample discussiva of its po 
under fall consideration is supp 
nyurious effects, would probably tead ty the same conclusiun. 








li, however, doubts shouid be enteriamed as to the propriety of || State 
going so far at this time, E think, you should not hesitate tu ex- || the present circumstances of the country. 


emp trom the penaltes 1t imposes, all negotiations in regard to 
what may be properly considered commercial paper arriving 
at maturity within six jnonths ‘This modification of the usury 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


In the present 





4 of the militia, it depends in a great 
measure {or its efficient support, on the patrivtism of those who 

'o equip and perform the duties 
imposed by law in a creditable manner, requires considerable 
time, and is attended with burdenseme expenses: but | feel 
warranted in saying, that these duties have been as Well atiend- 
ed tv, and these burdens as cheerfully borne, during the last 
year, as at any former period. Persons! observation enables 


ling all its || me to speak of the militia of the city of New York, in terms of 


» bringing | high coromendation. It is gratifying to know, that the militia 
ud advantages us Well as us | 


system is well sustained in that part of the Stare where its in- 
fluence is most felt, and its aid is most likely to be needed. Nu 
legislation can make this institution what it should be in 
‘To Congress alone 
| the duty appertains of reducing its burdens, preserving at the 
|| same time, its general benefits and necessary efliciency. ‘The 
|| numerical furce of the militia of the State, as will ap ear by the 


! 








law should not, however, in my opinion, extend to banks or |) Adjutant G-neral's repert, shortly w be laid befure you, is one 


other incurporated companies. By the favor of the Legislature 


the business of making loans and discounis is now mainly en- | 


greased by them. ‘ihey would, therefore, have it in their pow- 
er, by wihholding their accommodations when there is no ne- 
cecessity of doing sv, to raise the raie of intersst. ‘The com- 
mercial community, confiding in the character of those who 
manage these institutions, may nut apprehend any evils from 
this source; but the Legislature will wor, | presume, feel itself 
at liberty to repose upun this security, and leave the public ex- 
posed even to the chance of suff-ring by the abuse of this 
power. Besides, | am persuaded that the banks generally de- 
sire that the restrictions nuw in J upon them in this respect, 
may be cuntinued. ‘They could scarcely hope w participate in 
the benefit of an increase in the rate o1 uterest wuheut falling | 
under the saspicion of having contributed to a state of things se 
decidedly advantazevus to thet. 

I have in former messages expressed my views somewhat at 
large aygaiust the policy vf increasing the banking capital vf | 
the staie. [take the liberty tw refer to thom for au exposition 


ol my present sentiments on that subject, and te recommend | such a purpuse, 


that yuo sheald absjain from grantiog any vew charters, or in- 
creasing the capital of the existing bunks at the present sessiun. 
If Leovid anticipate a result diferent from what I conceive 
seoad policy and pablic sentiment mdicate. I should feel myself 
called vn to state the decided vbjections which exist against the 
inale here.ofure pursued, of distribuiing bank stock. I bave 
ai wo time approved of that mode, and three years since sug- 
gested to the islawre the expediency of a public sale or a 
change in the manner of disiribuuion which would in my judg- 
ment prevent or at least mitigate the evils of it These evils are 
much more Manifest new than they were then. I shall, bow- | 


| > } 
ever, furbear further to urge the adoptiun of a remedy in the I pone ct meg mma ny Ler pw |, Serate on Wednesday. 


| the preceding evening by 21 to 17.) 


confident belief that you will not authorize any new stuck vi 
this deseripitun tu be yss 4 

More than two years since the Executive, by the direc- 
tion of the Legislature, opened a correspondence with the 
Governors of the neighbouring Siates, in order to obtain a | 
concurrence by those States with this m the measure of sup- 
pressing the circulation of small bilis. It was generally cun- 
ceded that such a measure would improve that paper circu- 
lating medium ot the country. Itis ty be regretted thot we 
have not had the general ce-operativ. vi those States in car- 
rying it into eticet. The bills of our own banks, under the de- 
nomination of five dollars, have been withdrawn from cireu- 
Jation, bat similar bills from sume of the adjoining States, 
though prohibited by law, yet continue to circulate here, par- 
ticularly in the border counties. Itis very desirable to provide 
for the effectual execution of the law pruhibiting their circu- 
lation ; aud I recommend this subject to your attention. We | 
have constantly new evidence of the wisdom of the law sup- | 
pressing the circulation of small bills. 

A large amount of coin has been diffused through the 
commuuny since this law went into operation. Our currency 
has acquired additioual stability, and though the present pe- 
cunlaury pressure has been qatie @8 seVere as any previous 
one, tere has not been to my knowledge the slightest indica. 
tion of a doubt as to its soundness; and the consciousness on 
the part of the banks, that they enjoyed unimpaired public 
emfidence, has relieved them from all apprehensions of re- 
turn of their bills, otherwise than in the regular course o 
business; aad they hive therefore gone farther than under 
other circumstances thwy could have done, tu accuminudate 
the public io this period of embarrassment. 

Tue unporiant inv-asure of executing an accurate and coim- 
plete geological survey of this State, and making a collectivs oi | 
i's botame..| and zovlogical productions,was adopted by ihe last 
Leyisiature. ‘Lie appointment of the persons to perturin this 
work, and the direction as to the manner of duing it were | 
coaumtted to the Governor. It was very desirable to have it | 
executed by persons of unquestionable scientific quulifica- | 
tions, and much difficulty aod some delay d the selee- 
tion of them. ‘The appointments were, however, completed 
sulftiently carly in the season to give un tunity to the 
geologisis to make a general expluration of their respective 
alsiricis, preparitery to a more minute and accurate survey- 
Tt hese geologists, as well as te persons to whom the botan- 
ical, zvvlogic.l, and mineralogical departments have been 
committed, will prepare reporus, to be laid before the Legis 
lamre ai its present session —Considering the short space 
of uine in which must of tiem have been engaged in this work, 
it would nut be reasonable to expect that these reporis will 
€ mtain any thing like a full description of the geological cha- 
racter uf thei districts, or much minute information ; but 
anuicipate that they will give such indications of the abund- f 
ance and value of our natural resources, as will commend to 
gene-al approbaiion, a measure 80 necessary to develope 
thein, and ty accelerate the period of applying them to various 
useful purposes. In the directions Ihave given for executing 
this undertaking, I have generally conformed to she outline 
presented in the report ot the Secretary of State on this sub- 





| hundred and ninety-three thousand, six hundred and ten. 
| ,, in the course of the last sammer, I was informed that the 
| United States were abvut to negociate with the Indians, who 
| had removed from this State to Wisconsin, for an exchange ot 
| their lands in that territory, f&r what was deemed a more eligt- 
ble country fur them, west of the State of Missouri, and that it 
| was intended that the treahes should embrace the tribes yet re- 
| maining in the State of New York. As the provisions of the 
treaties would prubably present strung inducements for them to 
join with their brethren at Green Bay, in removing 1o this new 
| and more desirable situation, | was requested to appoint a 
| commissioner to cu-uperate in these negociations. Aithough | 
| had not, as I conceived, the power to make such an appoint. 
| Meni, yet us the pro; objects would be advan to the 
| State, and stil] mure so to the Indians residing therein,1 request- 


ed Mr. Charles C. Brodhead to assist the U. S. Commissioner, | 


| in the conferences with them, at the same time advising him 
| that as | had mo San authority to give him an appointment tor 
that he must rely, if he complied wiih my 

| request, on sach provision as the Legislature should chouse tu 
| make tur his compensation. He rendered valuable assitance to 
the U. 3. Commmssiuner, and treaties were concluded embracing 

| our resident Indians, and offering most liberal terms to such as 
| may be willing to«migrate. 1 herewith transmit the letter of 


these gentlemen, which contains an account of their proceedings, | 


remot to perfurm ae service, and expecially on that 


| ‘The question of the admission of Michigan, is the most 
difficult and exciting one now before the Senate. Mr. 
Morris, of Ohio, with bis colleague Mr. Ewing, end sun. 
dry others of the opposition, object to the recent asseut of 
a Michigan Convention as injormal, and not valid or 
binding. Mr. Benton is the leading champion of the ad- 


|| mission. We really cannot see what Congress have to 
do with this matter at present. At the last session, certain 
terms was specified ; aud, whenever these were complied 
| with, the President was iustructed to issue his Proclama- 
| tion declaring Michigan a State of the Union. Michigan 
|| first said no, but since claims to have said yes. If she bas 
| done so properly, we do not see that any thing is wanting 
but the stipulated Proclamation of the President. 
| On Tuesday of this week, the House adopted Mr. Gar- 
land’s resolution, as modified, instituting a Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the conuexion of Reuben M. Whit. 
_mey with the Treasury Department, the Deposite Banks, 
|| &e., with a statement of the dividends and profits of those 
| Banks. So that matter is disposed of for the present. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, transmitted a statement 
_of the ainount of the Surplus Revenue. The whole sum 
jremaining in the ‘Treasury on the Ist instant, was 
$42,463,459 97, which, afer deducting $5,000,000 to 
be retained, leaves $37,468 559 97 to be divided amony 
| the States in quarterly instalments during the coming 
| year. ‘Twelve of the States have already communicated 
|| their acceptance ef the deposite, and certilicates in their 
| favor are already issuing. 
ferred by Congress, is the electoral vote of each State, and 





The basis of duwtribution pre 


the sum to be distributed amount to $127,445 10 w 
each Elector, allowing Micingan her share. ‘This share, 


| together with an expositivn of the advantages hel! out by these | the Secretary proposes to retain while awaiting the fur- 


| treaties, to emigrating Indians, It is vaportant to the present | 


| and furure well-being of this race, that they shouk! embraee this 


| oppor turut of removing from the cuntiguity ef the white popula 
} tion; and I doubt not you will regard ut as a duty to them, and 


_ lowing & compensation to Mr. Brodhead, for his services, and 
also of providing more ually against the intraston upon the 
| Indian lands, mentioned in the xecompanying letterand assigned 


grate. ; 
| Lalso invite your attention to the laws regulating the pilots 


| as one of the causes of the unwillingness of the Indians to emi-| 


ther action of Congress. 
as follows : 
The Michigan discussion was broaght to a close in the 


The apportionment is therefore 


(An adjosrrnment had been carned 
Messrs. Bayard of 
Del. Benton, Niles, Crittenden, Southard, Calhoun, Watk- 
erand White were the speakers. Mr. Southard moved to 
|| strike out the preamble of the bil, which was negatived— 


|| for the port of New York. Complaints kave been made that the || Yeas 16, Nays 25. 


|| defective in its organization, as to be imadequate to subserve 


| duties of their chiet magwirate Deeply irapressed with the re 
| sponsibiiities of the statiun, | shall devote my time und my abil- all 11,057,685 acres.) to be appropriated to the cause of Edu- 


Mr. Calhoun moved to strike ont the 


present esiablishment is so limued as to their number, of #0) preamble and insert a first sectiun repealing so much of the 


| the waats of commerce. You will, | presume, investigate the | bill of last session as required her assent to certam bounda- 
canses uf these complaints, and make such alieratiuns and im- | ries, and adinitting her at once withoat condition. This was 
provements in the laws on this subject, as will place the bus- | 
tess of piloting,i 1a condition to affurd the highest degree of pro- | 
tectiun to life and prop. rty. | engrossed 
Rocing, = compliance with the injunction of the Constitution,| — In the House, an exciting debate arose on a proposition of 
Presented tu yuu the general condition of the State, and alluded |) ye (> Ajian of Ky. to grant to each of the old States and 
t several important subjects, which vaght, in my opinion, par. | ’ ts 
ticularly to vceupy your attention, I shall, in concluding, avail | the four States which had received no special grauts of Pab- 


lost: Yeas 12, Nave 25. Finally, the bill was passed to be 
Yeas 27, Nays 4. Adjourned. 


| myself of this orcaxion w render my gratefal acknowledgments || 1. Lands, an amount of lands corresponding to that hereto- 


to th ple of this Stat w he |) . rT 
he prapte af chin Sate, Ger Ganing ages centied tw mothe fore granted to the several new States and Territories, (in 


ites, to thetr service, as the best return | can moke tor thetr | 
generous confidence. Humbly trusting to the Wisdum which = a . 
| is from above, fur assistance in our deliberations, | indulge the | debate on Wise's resolution resumed. Mr. Robertson of Va. 
hope that we may be led to adopt «ach measures, ax will protect | 

the rights, advanee the interest, ami promute the general pros- 
perity of our cunstitaeuts, || 
W.L. MARCY. | 


cation. ‘The resolution was finally laid on the table, and the 


spoke in its favor until the hour of adjournment. 


Marytanyp.—Dr. John S Spence (Whig) of Worcester 


Axaaxy, January 3, 1337. Co. has been elected by the Legislature of this Statea US 


Congress.—The amount of backoald ammeniial in the Se Cy eagle CPST SS. Si See 
twe Houses during the last week, has been very slight ; 
In the House, the debate on Mr. Wise's resolution has |) 0€f ° the House of Representatives ; but we do mot lear 
been coutinned at intervala by Messrs. Pickens of R. 1, | that he is regarded #. a statesman of distinguished ainlity — 
in favor, and Mr. Dunlap of Tenn. in reply tohim. A re- Flom. ‘Thomas W. Veazey (Whig) was on Monday re-elect 
solution of Mr. Garland, of Va, asking of the Secretary of (ed Governor of Maryland by the Legutature of thet State. — 
the ‘Treasury information of the condition and operations | 4e feceived 70 vows out of 51 

of the Depo«ate Banks throughout the country, have also \ Loutstasa —Hon. Ales. Porter hes resigned his seal in 
elicited much debate. Mr. Hardin, moved to amend #0 a) jue U 

to bring the nature and extent of the functions of Mr 
Reuben M. Whiiney, with his compensation theretor, | 
into consideration, Hereupon, volumes of words have | 
been expended. 

In the Senate, the debate on the Treasury order has» 
been postponed or made to give way to otker topics. Mr 
Walker, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred Mr. Clay's bill for dividing the proceeds ari- 
sing from the sales of Public Lands, has reported an 


deceased. Dr. Spence bas been, if we mistake not, a Mem- 





d. Senate. We have eon it mumated that the Go- 
vernor would appomt a Senator pro tem (who would be a 
W hug, of course,) but we presume he has chosen to await 
the meeung of the Legislature. It would seem that the po- 
litical character of a Senator elected by that body usually 
depends on local and * croule’ prey dices rather than on en. 
larged views of National policy. We cannot tell which party 


has a mayorny in the new Legislature. 


The Prisoners of State.—'The fave of the ex-minister of 








cet. | shall avail myself of another oceasion,to lay before you 


a detwiled - 
ts cuting ew the plan which bas been adopted for ; 


Charles the Tenth, is now definitely settled. Prince Po- 
lignac ts banished from France for twenty years ; and M. 
de Guernon Kauville is tu reside, on parole, at his estate 
of Ranville, 


entire new bill restricting the sales to actual settlers, &c. 


&c. The two propositions have got yet come up for dis- 
cussion. F 
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cber. The Knickerbocker also commences a new volume at this ime. | 


a 


NEW-YORK. 

7 Will the Editor of Tke Platndealer oblige us by an exposition 
and application of his ‘free trade’ principles, as they may or should 
be adupted to the sale of the Public Lands? More concisely, will be 
inform us whether he does or does not deem a restriction of the sules 
of Public Lands to actual settlers ou the same constitutional, sulutary 
and proper! 














~The New-York Book of Poetry.”—In our hasty notice of the ap- 
pearance of this volume last week, we intimated a purpose of giving 
1a further and matearer consideration. We then contemplated a 
somewhat extended » with l extracts. A thorough 
perusal, however, has wrought a chauge in our view of the matter.— 
‘The book us not to be judged by any half dozen of the efusious which 
tt embodies. Every ove is aware that there must be much that is 
good imeven a bad compilation of the kind, and the quotation of 
twenty pages of such would prove nothing. We must discuss the 
character of the New-York Book more summarily if we would arrive 
at any defimite conclusion, 








Look 


The Mayor, whose house was filled by a motley convo- 
cation as svon as opened, and his edibles and drinkables 
most unceremonionsly swallowed, was soon forced to close 
his doors unti! his first shoal of guests had left him, when 
‘ the cloth was removed,’—in other words, Hie Honor was 
compelled to order the tables to be cleared, and thenceforth 
his guests were treated with politeness and cordiality 
alone. We rejoice at this; and hope that henceforth 
New-Year’s Day will not be profaned by a blackguards’ 
revel at the house of any Mayor of New-York. 


Appalling Disaster—Shimereck and Loss of One Hundred 
and Nine Laves !—The most frightful calamity that ever oc, 
curred in the waters of New-York took place on Tuesday | 
morning of this week, in the wreck of the barque Mexico 

from Liverpool, with the loss of the vessel and the lives of 
one hundred and nine persons, out of one hundred and six- 





Poetry—and by the term we here mean simply 1 
tron—may be divided iato two kinds, the good and the tolerable.— 
‘Those whose writings, or a portion of them, may be placed in the for- | 
mer calegory are poets; those who achieve only the latter grade are 
verse- makers; while those who fall below this standard, we need 
hardly say, do not write poetry at all, but are simply the heroes of Al- 
bums, the admiration of very young lodies, ths sore afflu tion of Edi- 
tors, and the horror of their intimate friends, whose politeness they 
so offen put to a severe test by reading to them their yet unfledged 
productions. We believe that a very large proportion—at least one- 


teen who were aboard of her. The circumstances of this 
horrible affair are briefly as follows : 

The Mexico, with a cargo of iron and crates, 104 passen- 
gers, and a crew of 12 persons inclusive, left Liverpool on 
the 28th of October, and, in consequence of a continuance 
of unfavorable winds, was 68 days on her passage ; so that | 
all hands were on an allowance of a biscuit a day during the 
last three weeks. She arrived off the bar at Sandy Hook on 





fourth—of the book before us may be classed a» good, while a very 
meagre share of its conteats are absolutely intclerable. The few ar-) 
ticles of this sort were doubtless inserted simply because they could | 


Sunday morning the Ist inst. fired three guns for a pilot, bet 
none came ; five mere in the afternoon—=still no pilot. She 





nut very well Le rejected, 

There is one defect in the plan of the Book: it confines its selec- | 
tions most rigorously to the writings of natives of the State of 
New-York, By this miserably nar ow distinction we are deprived of 
the credit of our own Bryant and Malleck, who in fact and in the 
world’s estimation are not only eminent but New-York poets. So, 
while W.G, Clark is liberally quoted as a New-Yorker, those who 
bave created a reputation for our local literature are entirely excluded | 
from a book of specimens of the poets and poetry of New-York.— 
‘This is not merely derogatory to our own fame ; it is absurd. 

The haste with which the book was brought out is perbays excusa- | 
ble; and, being so, it excuses any faults consequent thereon. Since | 
we are sure the gentleman who edited the work is every way quali- | 
ted for the task, we should have been pleased that an opportunity had 
been afforded him to render it and himself ample justice. As it is, | 
the very liberal drafte which he has made on the pages of a single | 
periodical—of high character, as it notoriously i y be regarded | 
with an unfavorable eye in other quarters. 

We cen hardly guess whether the dozen gentlemen who will find 
themselves chronicled as poets on the strength of some single casual, | 
perhaps juveoile, attempt at versification, will resolve to be flattered | 
or offended. A French writer (we believe) raises a laugh at the ex- | 
pease of a simple-minded gentleman who was electrified by the infor- 
mation that he had been talking prose all his life-time. The reader | 
will make the application. = | 

Our Mageazines.—Tire American Moothly ts excellent this month—_ 
with scarcely @ pedantic or ill-conceived paper, (and it rarely or never | 
has abadly written one.) The reader will not fail to relish * The Ca- | 
liph’s Adventure’ ja another part of our sheet, and the ‘ Rambles of a 
M.deammer Tourist,’ which we mean to publish, is not inferior. The | 
opening paper (Editorial) on the aspect of the times, under the sin- | 
gular ttle of ‘The Education of the Blood,’ is worthy of the vigorous | 





saw the ships Montreal and George Washington—asked the i 
former for assistance, but she could not afford any—saw a | 
steamboat come out and return, and made a signal of dis-| 
tress, which was not heeded. She remained hovering on the | 
coast not only all day Sunday but Monday—both days clear ; | 
but the pilots appear to have had too many calls to make in 
the city to attend to every-day drudgery. At any rate, she 
was unable to obtain the assistance of any of that most inde- 


City Councils.—The worshipful Fathers of our City had 
a frolic a la Maryland on Wednesday evening. It is well 
known that by an established regulation the two Boards meet 
in joint ballot on the first Wednesday evering of every month 
for the election of public officers. Now the recent death of 
Alderman Purdy, with the protracted absence of Alderman 
Judd, has given the Whigs a clear majority of two; and it 
was generally believed that tlLey would proceed to re-enact 
the spirited comedy of ‘ Turn Ont,’ which has often been 
presented in that house. When, however, the Aldermen 
sent a message announcing their readiness for the ballot, an- 
swer was returned from the Assistants that there was no 
quorum in that branch—all the Van Buren members having 
absented themselves, leaving the eiglit Whigs alone in their 
glory. We presume this mancuvre will be repeated once a 
month till May. So the office-holders will hold on with fear 
and trembling, and the office-seckers must feed on hope a 


while longer. 


The Governor's Message is \ess voluminons this year 
than formerly, which we esteem a manifest improvement. 
The exposition of the state of the finances, public works, 
and other great interests of the Stat’, is full and satisfacto- 
ry. It will be seen that the income of our canals has 
largely increased the past year. On the subject of Banks 
and Banking, we consider the views of the Governor 
generally, sound in themselves and forcibly expressed. 
It will readily be understood that we e*¢¢yt his sugges- 
tions in relation to small notes; but this We will discuss 
another time. Suffice it fur the present that he does not 
propose to carry the humbug any further by suppressing 
five dollar notes, as Mr. Secretary Woodbury so modestly 
prescribes to the State Legislatures. 


As to the homily on National politics, it strikes us that 
we have read the same in substance in two or three of the 








fatigable and law-protected fraternity. The captain of the 
Montreal advised him of the Mexico to run in at a venture, i 
as he was short of provisions and in a suffering condition ; | 
and it is highly probable that by following this advice, he 
would have saved the lives of his passengers even if he had | 
lost his ship. He lay off, however, through the intense cold 


|| of Sunday night, Monday, and Moray night, which proba- 


bly still further disabled his famished crew ; and at five 

o'clock on Tuesday morning, his ship was driven ashore on | 
Hempstead beach, near the wreck of the Bristol. She soon | 
bilged, and the sea broke over her decks, covering every per- | 
son as well as thing with a fearful casing of ice ; and im this 
way prebably most of the passengers were frozen to death | 


the shore in the boats, but the smaller was capsized at once, 
and the long boat parted her cable and was drifted upon the 
| beach. Nothing now remained for the sufferers but to cas: 
themselves into the raging waters with almost certain death 





pen and manly spirit of its author.—This number commences a new | 
volume, and commences it splendidly. 
The Kaickerbocker is clever this month. *Ollaped,’ with many | 
faults of style, is always entertaining, though sometimes at his own | 
expense. His story of the loafer at Niagara is in his best comic style. 
Among the poetical contributors are Mrs. Ellet, Mary Anne Browne, f 
JG. Percival, Grenville Mellea, ete. We hear that Dr. Southey, the | 
Hritesh Laureate, contributes an original poem to the February num- | 


Jot Stock Banking —Mr. Foster has published “The Theory and | 
Vractice of Joint Stock Banking,” &e. by Peter Watt. We believe | 
thes hitthe treatiae, though written with special reference to the condi- 
tow of Great Britain, is worthy of attention at this time. That its 
views are sound and its arguments cogent, we shall not say until we 
ave examimed them more thoroughly. 


“ Alitter, or the Melody of Language" — We could not have deemed | 
it possible that ©o great a ninay as the writer of this thing has proved | 
hinself possessed the faculty of writing at all. He has compressed 
more nonsense tate the compass of sixteen small pages than Pos- 
thethwayt Poge or the Duke of Rigmarole can imagine in a fortaight 
He ought to be indicted for an assault aud battery on common sense, 


= . = 
* New. Year's Day,’ or rather the day after—since the 1a! 
happened to fall on Sunday—was universally regarded as 
4 feauval in this city. ‘The consumption of palatables wa: 
enormous; the cordial greetings, kindly wishes and social 
tete-a-tetes, are not to be computed by ordinary arithmetic. 
Even the customary hospitality and domestic enjoyment 








Li , with merchandize and to 
ss, Robjnson & Co. went ashore on Fire Island on 
of New-Year's Day in New-York was far surpassed w f morning about 4 o'clock, but fortunately no 


this occasion. 


Alt 


staring them in the face, or stay on board and be frozen. — 


|| The latter alternative appears to have been preferred by the 


greater number. 

‘The passengers were mainly emigrante of the better class 
from the North of Ireland—more than half of them women | 
and children. Need we say any thing in opposition to the | 
detestable Pilot Monopoly, which is universally regarded as 
one of the proximate causes of this fearful disaster! The | 
Legislature must destroy it at once and for ever. | 

Further Particulars. —The following are the persons sa- | 
vod ; Capt. Winslow, Wm. Broome, (a lad, brother of the 
owner,) two seamen and the cook, Richard Hynes, Thomas | 
Muilehan, John Wood, passengers. The boat put off from | 
the vessel without Richard Hynes, but he sprang from the | 
bowsprit end was drawn from the sea by those in the buat. 

The ship at present lies w th her starboard side about four 
feet under water, her mizen-mast standing. Besides being 
bilyed, her upper works have so far parted from the huil as 
to allow the cargo to wash out. 

"The Mexico was a substantial eastern built vessel of 280 
tons, eleven years old, owned by Mr. Samuel Broome of this 
city. She is insured by the Commonwealth Oitfice, Boston. 
for $8,000 ‘The freight is insured by the State Marine of! 
tus city, The cargo consisted of 200 tons bar iron, 100 do. 
cowl, 200 do. crates—all consigned to Samuel ‘Thompson. 

Another Loss.—The stip Tamarac, Kain, 56 days from 


Governor's Messages, and never without feeling that such 
remarks would be better placed in an electioneering Ad- 
dress from Herkimer or ‘Tammany, than in a State paper 
of this character. The fault, however, is in the times and 
not in the Governor, as we have half a dozen such ha- 
rangaes on our table, from ‘ Whig’ as well as ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ Executives. It is, mevertheless, sadly derogatory 
| to the dignity of the station and the occasion; and we 
wish the Legislature would refer this part of the Message 
to a Committee on the next election 


MODE OF ELECTING PRESIDENT. 
Porrvince, N. Y. Dee. 5, 186. 
Mr. Editor—Knowing that your paper is open to snggestions 
in relation to amending the Constitotiun of the Unit-d States 





while clinging to the vessel. An attempt was made to reach || © he ecsion uf President and Vice President, 1 offer the fol. 


lowing plan for the perusal of the readers of the New-Yorker. 
| | would have every 100 or 1000 inhabitants entitled to one rote, 
| inthe fullowing manner: Say Georgia has 600,000 inhabirants 


'| divided by 100 would give her 600 votes. Every citizen emitled 


| to a vole «hould go tw the polls and vote forthe President nd 
|| Vice President of his choice, the votes should be canvassed and 
|| sent to the capitol of the State, then opened and division made 
|| of them according to the 6000 votes which they are entitled to. 
| Suppose they polled 80,000 votes, A received 50,000 and B 30,- 
| 000, then 80,000... 6,000. . 50,000 gives A 3750 added 6.000 
80,000. .6,000.. 30,000 gives B 2250 " 
Thus A‘s 50,000 votes amount to 3,750, and B's 30,000 to 2,250, 
| which make the vote of the State. The yotes to be sent as now 
}w the President of the United States Senate. If no candidate 
| should receive @ majority of all the votes given, then a second 
| electuuuon to take place as , confined to the two highest can- 
didates on the list. This would certainly result in an election, 
| and that too by the people, and never devolve upon the House 
of Represen.atives. The last census preceding the election 
| would of course determine the number of votes each State 
would be entitled to. I know of no reasonable ubjection the 
South can raise to this way of electing a President as 100 of 
her citizeus are entitled to as much as 100 citizens of New-York 
jor any other State, Yours, de. A. Burrows. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We have one objection to this 
scheme: it is rather too complicated to be generally and 
fairly understood. Llowever, we should vastly prefer it 
to the present mode. We still believe, however, that no 
better plan can be devised than the following: Let every 
State elect her Members of Congress in single Districts ; 
and let each District give one vote fur President. ‘Then 


let the whole number of votes cast in the State be estima- 
ted, and two Senatorial votes be given to him who has 
the highest number. This plan would render the elec- 
tion far more pepular than now, without detracting from 
the Constitutional weight of the South and the small States. 





Why not adopt it? 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





By the arrival of the George Washington, Capt. Brit- 
ton, from Liverpool, and the Sully, Capt. Lines, from) 


Havre, we have Paris advices to the 22d and London to | the King twenty-one. 
the 24th inclusive. The intelligence is not of unusual || 


moment. 
Enctaxp.—The pressure for mouey continues, but no 
new banks had given way, and the panic had nearly sub- 


thing in their power to relieve the distresses of the coun- 


|) weather was cold and uncomfortable, and the crest of Ve- 


| he is to marry the daughter of the 





| lity. The Queen of Greece elect is eighteen years 


| Bavaria. 


The 
to 160 per day—increased by rumor to 500. 


try, assisted by all persons of intelligence and property. sayings covered with snow. 


We uow believe the pressure must soon abate. Mean-| 


while, the business of the country, especially the manu | on plain mourning, for Charles X. as a relative. 


facturing interest, suffers severely 


The Stock Market is, 


not materially depressed, except that of foreign securities. Duc de Bordeaux. 


Spanish Bonds (those of the Cortes and the present Re- 
gency) are well nigh worthless. 


Srais.—Frow Spain there is little of importance. The 
bill for creating provincial tribunals for the summary trials 
of the Carlists, who fail into their hands, has been amply 
discussed, and its two most flagrant articles—ordaimng 
death and immediate execution—stricken out. 

In regard to the progress of the civil war, the accounts | 
are as contradictory as ever. It seemed scarcely to be) 
known where the daring Gomez was, or what about.) 
Some reports stated him to be marching upon Seville, | 
and others upon Alcantara. A despatch from Narvaez | 
appeared in the Gazette of the 12th, wherein that General | 
reported that Gomez passed the night of the 7th at Ber-) 
langa, with the apparent intention of directing his march | 
on Utiel,in La Mancha. ‘The booty that he has with him \ 
consists, it is said, of eight loads of money and church) 
plate, and 100 loads of ammunition and muskets; his! 
troops consist of about 17,000 wen, of whem only 6,000 | 
are in fighting order. li 

Bilboa had not yet fallen into the hands of the Carlists 
on the 17th November, but ita capture was thought tw be 
near at band. All the outer defences had been taken, and 
the attack on the city walla commenced. The reinforce- 


Charles X. left a will which is only to be opened in the 
presence of a delegate from the Austrian Coart. Before 
| his death he is said to have told the Duc de Bordeaux, that 

it would be unwise to attempt any thing against Louis 


Philippe. 


The English King and Queen are at Brighton, and 


‘their invited guests are all Tories. 


Lord Brougham holds no communication with the Mel- Appeoi 


bourne cabinet. 


He is as likely to oppose as to support 
them. 


Hayden, the famous historical painter, has been dis-| 


Gaeece.—King Otho, of Greece, arrived at Hanover 
on the 16th of November, on his ih bbe np where 


uke of that priacipa- 


A letter from Munich, dated Jct. 28, affirms that the 
‘removal of Count Armensperg from his important effice 
| ander King Otho, has been determined on by the King of 


| The Cholera.—The cholera was nog tle at Na- 


sided. The Bank and the Government are doing every | my on the Sth of November. aths being oa 


Yiems —The French Queen and Princesses have put 


It is said that Chateaubriand is appointed tator to the 


ILLino1s.—The Senate of this State was finally organized 
by the election of Mr. Davidson, the Whig candidate, to the 
Speaker's chair, after four days of unsuccessful balloting — 
Hon. RK. M. Young has since been elected a U. 8. Senator 
for six years, in liew of Hon. Wm. 1... D. Ewitg. He is a 
Van Buren man, though he received the Whig vote as the 
least exceptionable among four candidates of like politics. 


Souru Carotina.—The Legislature of this State adjourn- 
ed on the 21st ult. During the session, several measures of 
m were . Among others was the subser 
iodiane waite of dollars to the stock of the Louieville, 
Cineimnau, and Charleston Railroad Company, and the grant 
of banking privileges to thet Company. These acts place 
beyond doubt the accomplishment of that stupendous under- 
taking. Nearly half a million of dollars was appropriated to 
various object, (of which sixty thousand dollars to the Col- 
ba still leaving a surplus in the rich treasury of the State. 
The Court of Appeals last established, consisting of all the 
Judges, was abolished, and two Appeal Benches formed— 
one consisting of the Chancellors, for equity cases, and the 
other of the Circuit Judges, for cases of common law. 

[ National Intelligencer. 


intments by the President.—Charies E. Anderson, 

of New-York, to be Secretary of the Legation of the Uni- 

Pe ne to the Court of His Majesty the King of the 
rench. 


: ' esse Theodore 8. Fay, of New-York, to be Secretary of the 
He ro me oe ae —— a cacal adimameunne’ Legation of the United States near His Britannic Majesty . 
to 1,220/. His profits fur the present year amounted to esse Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be First Auditor of 
9471. the Treasury Department. 


Incendiary Gres have already commenced in the South | 


of Engiand. 


Many of the Manchester calico-makers have reduced | 
their work to four days a week, in consequence of the 


slackness of orders. 


At the instance of De Beriot, the Chancellor of the 
Consistory Court of Chester granted (this day week) a 
faculty for the disinterment, with a view to reinterment 
in Brussels, of the remains of Madame Malibran. She 


James Whitcomb, of Indiana, to be Commissioner of 
| the General Land Office. 

Martin Gordon to be Superintendent of the Branch 
Mint at New-Orleans. 

Joseph J. Singleton to be Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Dahlohnega, in the State of ia. 

James M. Strode to be Register of the Land at 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Theodore J. Wilkinson to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys at St. Stephens, Alabama. 





was buried in the Collegiate Church of Manchester. The 
people of Manchester appeal against this ‘ faculty.’ 
—_— 
FROM TEXAS. 
Nacocpocues, (Texas) Oct. 14, 1836. 
It has been sometime since I have given you any intel- 
What the 7th | try and one 


ments sent from St. Sebastian for the garrison, had been 
prevented from reaching the city by bad weather. 

The Carlists made an attack upon Vittoria on the 14th, | 
but were repalsed with a loss of 300 men. 

No ro of importance had taken place in the posi- | 


tions of Villareal and Espartero. | ligence from this quarter. 


Portvcat.—The accounts from Lisbon, coming down = sqnadron of Dragoons are doing bere, it is impossible to 


to the 15th, are somewhat alarming to the well wishers of say. Every thing is perfectly quiet with the Indians. 

that kingdom. ‘The finances were in a terrible condition'| We took a ehort tour through the different tribes that in- 
—rumors were current of an attempt by Don Miguel to) habit the country 40 or 50 miles from this, and found 
repossess himself of the throne—and all power was ip them perfectly quiet. The Cherokees are the only ones 
the hands of the National Gaards, whom the ministers to be feared. We have paid them a visit, but found them 
were obliged to humour in every thing. Don Miguel disposed to be on the most friendly terms—Bowles, their 
was about landing, it was said, on the coast of Algarve,, war chief, warrior celebrated in the Mexican wars, who 
having raised 1500 troops in the Duchy of Modewa.. carries the mark of many a bold adventure on his brow, 
Gomez, the Spanish Carlist, was expected to co-operate | made us a friendly speech tull of friendly promises, bat 


with the Don, and his partis ans are said to be very nume-' he is said to be treacherous dog, and in the pay of ihe) 


vous throngheut the kingdoms, except im the ueighbor-|) Mecican Government. 
hood of Lisbon. 


for a union of interests, but the latter, indignant at the the Sabine, near the Caddoe village, to encam 
murder of their colleague Freire, had rejected every vtier, companies sre going into quarters at Fort Jesu 


The troops at Camp Sabine are io be somewhat divided | 
The ministers had made overtures to the ex-ministers —3 companies of the 6th regiment are going 70 miles up| 


| 
three, 
and the Duke de Palmella, as well as Count Villa Real, or four companias of the 3d Iniantry will remain at Camp! 


chard M. Carter to be Receiver of Public Moneys 
at New-Orleans. 


James McKiasack to be Register of the Land Office at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
atthew Birchard, of Ohio, to be Solicitor of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 


John M. Moore, of Washington, to be ry = Clerk 
of Private Land Claims in the General Land . 


William J. Steiger, of Maryland, to be Principal Clerk 
of the Surveys in the General Land Office. (Globe 


The Military Court of Inquiry continues in session at 
Fredericktown, Md. ‘There remains little doubt that Gen. 





Scott will be triumphantly acquitted. The witnesses seem 
to unite in throwing all the blame of the failure of the earlier 
Florida campaigns on the tardy, i provident, and criminally 
neglectful course of the War Department, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Secretary Cass. Some of the journals complain 
that the Court seems to be engaged in trying the Administra- 
tion instead of Gen. Scott. The developements of frauds 
and oppressions practised upon the Indians, which gave rise 



















had arrived in England. 

Frasce.— Paris advices to the 22d November, inclu- | 
sive. ‘The recent revolutionary proceedings in Portugal 
formed the leading topic of g A a The em 
conservative papers are mouruing that the conduct of the | 
Whig ministers, in regard to Portuguese affairs, shou'd | 
have rendered the English name as hated im that portion 
of the Peninsula, as it was once popular. 

‘The young Bonaparte, since the failare of his ridiculous | 
attempt at Sirarburg, has manifested deep repentance, 
and very great anxiety on account of the rash and aufor- 
tunate men who are implicated with him. He has writ- 
ten, it is said, to the King, the Queen, the Duke of 
Orleans, and to several marrhals and generals, earnestly 
entreating their mediation. 

Young Bonaparte reached L’Orient on the night of the 


" 


Sabine. Should any thing taru op I will write you again. 


_ [Baltimore Patriot. 


From Fronina.—A proof-sheet from the Savannah 
Georgian, dated the 25th ult. says—“ By a passenger in 
the steamboat Florida, Capt. Hebbard, arrived yesterda 
from Jacksonville, we learn that Gen. Jesup, after havin 
scoured the Wahoo Swamp and found no Indians, had 
returned and established a post at Dade’s Battle Ground, 
where a portion of the Army under his command were— 
and that it was his intention immediately to pursue them 
to the Everglades, where it was supposed they had gone. 


Fire.—A destructive fire broke out in Charlestown, 
Kenawha county, Va. on the morning of the 23d ult. 
which destroyed six valuable houses in the heart of the 
town, before its progress could be stayed. One of the 


to the hostilities, are said to be most startling. 


Dan Caldwell, of Union Co. Pa. and a Member of the 
great Convention for reforming the State Constitution, died 


y J recently, leaving the two National parties exactly tied in the 


Convention—66 to 66. Mr. Caldwell was elected by 13 ma- 
jority out of 5,000 votes, in a District which often gives a 
heavy mayority for the other side. As there is no provision 
for filling such a vacancy, the parties will remain equally 
matched in the Convention. 


_Fire in Brooklyn.—The two story brick building occu- 
_ as iron-railing and grate manufactory, situated in 
assau neat Gold street, was discovered to be on fire at 





























14th November, was immediately pat om hoard the An- || buildings consumed was the extensive tavern establish- 
dromeda, and sailed on the 15th for this country. cay en Mr. Wilson. A great share Spsried duvtog ot 
By a late arrival from Algiers, intelligence has ‘ ses was also consumed. At one period during t 
onal of the final yee of Abdel Kader’s oo 0 | conflagration, it was thought the whole town was in dan- 
my, and his own retreat from before Oran. A valusble ger. and resort was at last had to blowing upa couple of 
commerce was already springing up between the ports of | 90U*e*, 80 as to net bounds to the progress of the raging 
the new French colony of Algiers, and those of Morucco, | element. The damage is supposed to amount to t 
the exports from the former beiug principally French $25,000—of which little or nothing was insured. 


manufactures and products. Four Persons Burnt to Death.—The Montreal Vind ca- 
A funeral service in honor of Charles X. was per- tor of the 22d ult. says:— A wooden building at Hant- 

anes - bw SS = | «na at Fate the Empe- ington, occupied as a card mill, joiner’s shop, and dwel- 
, present io mourning. | ling house, morni 

Another, of a more public nature, was to be performed ot her  wheldely tate tae te .. 


| the 15th inst. Melancholy to relate, the inmates of the || i 
— ateie The count de Luchese Palli (husband of | building, consisting of seen females and a boy, all fell a 
—— de Berri,) had gone to Goritz to attend the | prey to the flames before any succor could afforded 

3 | in.” 


a out 11 o'clock on Tuesday night, which, with two 
w n buildings adjoining was entirely destroyed. 
These latter buildings were occupied by several poor 
families. 

Accident.—A man by the name of Kierman Bows, a 
uative of lreland, was accidentally killed ba ment of 
rock blasted from Hill. atone st the de- 
ceased in the as he was looking upwords, ond 
sayy his skull, so seriously as to cause his death with- 
in urs. 


Santa Anna and Aponte arrived in the Adriatic stéam- 


ashington, Santa 
Lion since the dey of Black 
Hawk. Santa Anna and Gen. Jackson are oxpecied to 














make a Treaty. 
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THE GREEN I8LE OF LOVERS. Counting-Mouse Ailmanac fer 1@37. 
BY R. C. SANTS. (New-York Book. ee 
Tury say that afar in the land of the West, eR 39353 ry = 2 Fs. 
Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory to rest, £ : & 3 : z 
’Mul fens where the hunter ne’er ventured to tread, fees ‘ MONTHS. | 4 § 2 z = ¢ 
A fair lake unraffled and sparkling is spread ; = = pan wr. = : ? 
Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers, _— : * oJ ; 
In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers, iweany.....1 23 4 Th deat canpor eve pgp ove senesced 
There verdure fades never; immortal in bloom, 15 16 17 Is 19 20 at to a2 a3 14 tS 
Soft waves the magnolia its groves of perfume; 2 234 4 26 87 we 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
And low bends the branch with rich fruitage depress'd, 2 30 31 Zt 24 25 26 27 23 Ww 
All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east ; PEBRUARY.«.-++-+++- 123 4 30 3 
There the bright eye of Nature, in mild glory hovers: 5 6 7 3 91011)! Avoust....-+--00-- 12345 
"T is the Inad of the sunbeam,—the green isle of lovers! = 4 -, b “ 4 po s br 2 B — HI . 
Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes that kiss 26 27 ws 2 Vt 22 23 24 25 26 
The cali flowing lake round the region of bliss; MARCH. .ccccccesseses 123 4 27 28 2) «31 
Where, wreathing their gariands of amaranth, fair choirs 5 6 7 8 91011) Serprempen............ evseek 2 
Gilad measures stull weave to the sound that inspires 4 = : } J J AY be R f é A 4 4 a 
The dance and the revel, "wid forests that cover = i & 29 30 31 s 17 Ix 19 } 2 
On high with their shade the green isle of the lover. Rati, | alma ote 1! 24 25 26 27 28 29 0 
But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of fire 2.3 45 6 7 Hi Ocrosen....1 2 3 45 6 7 
When his scales are all brilliant ont preva with ire, . 4 | = = - he s s = 3 + S hy 
Are the warriors to all. save the maids of their isle, 23 24 25 26 BF 28 a) 22 23 24 25 26 QT & 
Whose law is their will, whose life is their smile ; 0 ij 29 30 31 
From Beauty there valor and strength are not ruvera, Baticctessccess 12 3 4 5 6) Novemsen......~....1 2 3 4 
And Peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovers. R : R4 4 4 +4 13 3 5 : : A 7 - 
And he who has t to set foot on its shore, 2 & Zt 24 2 = ~ — * } 23 24 25 
In mazes perplex'd, has beheld it no more ; 28 29 30 31 | 26 27 28 29 
lt Aeets on the vision, deluding the view, | Be. venccsessdieeted 1 2 3) DecemMBER....-++-.-+-20+---1 2 
o ‘aaa ~~ Poe - yy val dis i 12 3 a 5 16 13) 1° BH 12 13 4 1B 1s 
0! who in this vain wor’ wo ®# iscover | : 
The home undisturb'd, the green isle of the lover! Ss = = + S 4 “| H ° +4 4 = } = 
_—__ 31 
The Trial of Richard White for arson, as the ao 
=f a we it yy, THE NEW-YORK BOOK. 
of the crime by which the Treasury Building at the Na- GRORGE DEARBORN, 88 Gold-street, has just published The New 
vonal Metropolis was reduced to ashes, terminated on ; a8 eee Pe aain ote eaeee einne, outes pa bay 
Tuesday evening of last week. ‘The jury were unable to | facaad from various sources, and intermingled with extracts from the Poems 
come to a decision, and were discharged after two days’ |! tings have been heretofore in - yo si _ cohen being 


i of Drake, Sands, Paulding, 
deliberation. i 


Native New-Yorkers. It is @ remarkable thing, that in the compilations 
— ~~ pon mee Te gm pet ent, Soke © ~~ 
e . . | mative na whose name : doubt 

The Mexican Invading Army.—General Bravo as late | losee en array of upwards of fifty names in the preset volume. Even 
as Nov. 18th was at San Luis Potosi, unavailingly endea- |, (hese form by no means a full representation of the Poetical resources of the 
voring to raise provisions, through the house of Rubio, || Ste: Ts Seld of our Ant ee’ Gan Gy Gea ewes 


' | conceive, in exploring i lation of 
which was reluctant to farnish fands. In consequence || ab wash, ihe eaaeael anny ew specimems have Utena. which 
the general threatened to renounce the command. }) Sap, ot 0 fature parted, Sores the ope Et aaGns wctamn, Dasa 

The troops Bravo ht with him are the poor star- |) wis volume — ee ee 








ved sweepings of jails, and raw recruits tied in pairs, and | Arde. Doane, Ri. Rev. G.W, Mitchell, Dr, Samuel L. 
upwards of 700 had deserted. ‘They hate the prison and | cea : | — tT wy 
scaffold, but tremble yet more at the deadly Kentncky rifle i leecher, Mrs. A. E. Bitet, Mrs. K. F, Park, Boswell 
or murderoas Bowie knife. ‘The reminiscencies or anti- | — ry~ Soy , Eume C, Paulding, J. K. 
. im “ay, 5s. Sanford, Edward 
cipations of a San Jacinto welcome are to them any thing | Bogan, A. H, F Margaretta V, Sands, R, C. 
but pleasant. But the priesthood of Mexico are determi- |) Bosen., a Ss. tose, WF . D, 
ned to carry on the war, and lead their victims to the | Bosart, Klisaheth arg . wy ae 
slaughter. ‘They are in a miserable low state in Mexico. | Brovks, 8, G. Inman, John Stone, William L. 
== Powe” Lestentiemtende, Senter) 
Trial of a Postmaster —Vuring the last session of the || Cun Wilk G. Le Mt * wTehe Tw. 
U. 3. Cireuit Coart at Bath, Steaben Co., Wm. 8. Hub- Clinch, Bleabeth C. Litiegeton, Willism Vining, W. H, 


Crovwell, Rev. Wm. Morris, G. P. 


bell, P, M. at that place, was tried for opening and se- | 


creting a letter directed to Jno. Magee. ‘The trial lasted i arama id M. ee tat Jacob = Verplanck, Gulian C, 
a week, and ended in the acquittal of Hubbell. When | ‘The above work may be hadof the Publisher, and booksellers generally, 


the result was known, his friends shouted in court, rung | Pre. 3% = ~ i / 
the village bells, and fired cannon. ANmRICAS MUNTMLY MAGAEINE JANUARY —Costesrs 
-_- —~--— ra Papers.— Educat t luod; * art thou gui.« 

Fires.—At Seneca Falls, on the morning of the 18th |) beloved ove? The Spanish Lady and the Engtish Knight; * Oh, think w: 

° 3 Ad vurist ; ‘arting; Song of 1; 

inst. the Ou Mill of Messrs. Downs & Gould, the Card- | the sf) The Cal ty A J eis bees 
ing and Cloth-dressing Establishment of W. G. Wood- | from a lai Journal; The Elysian Isle; A Good Old Custom; lm- 
worth, Jr. and the Cotton Batung Factory of Mr. White, | P Critical Notices.—Poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Lexicon of the La- 
were totally consumed. Estimated loss, $60,000; of || the Language. Mr. Midshi . ahs aay fay 1837; The 

‘ . | Pr . > Seenes ellichampe ; 
which only $12,000 was insured. The Pilgrim's Progress; oe Burt; ‘The New-York Book 


aT A 
Accident.— The Steamboat Sussex, while crossing the || Monthly Con .—Theatricals. This day published by 
North River, on Sunday afternoon, during the fog, ran | Ute 91.1836 6 GEO. DRAKBORN, 38 Gold-st 
ito the Danish brig Delphine, and both considerably MES. OPIE’S WORKS. 





' SANDFORD, & Aan-+t. has thie day published Mrs. Opie’s celebra- 
damaged. \ WwW. ted story of Lady Anne and Lady Jane,” in vearly a hundred uctavo 
eee SS ES pages, ard embellished with a superior late of the author- 


On Sunday evening, by 4X oe, Mr. Joseph Hall to Miss 1 only Beents. W. ¥. announces that this +h he ata schane 
Un Sonteniy Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Daniel Metager to Mins l lubed in America, The peered roc vclusses, eniSorenly tnd beast 
Cyathia MM. Hwel <a | THE BACHELORS, AND OTHER, TALES,” by Samuel L 
wih of nee the same, Mr. Wm. Fargo to Miss Sophia Retholp, Knapp —W. Sandford has: cho published ce care work, tn, 0 very seat 
Rl ~ ind onens hiembemmnbateiessad boy ty AT TSE 

tha Sunday, by Rev, Mr. Osbora, Mr. Joha Champlin to Miss Eliza | abounding incuriow incident and daring adventure. Price only 50 cents. 


pab- 
three volumes, uniformly and beautituily 





Somith, WIER wep pds ~~ Lannngee pre Lyng Why call 
“ by Rev. Mr. Sa , Mr. N. 8, i | the attention of all se’ parents, toa ram- 
pee y Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. N. 8. Burt to Miss Eliza | on which he has just pbiched: and which, ta comsequanee of We perepicuity 
‘ brevity, t will speedily supersede Unose now 

x. Monday, by Rev. Mr. Marcellus, Mr. John Petty to Miss Phebe -— ‘The Grammer has eS connie’ coun —, wow primp com 
‘0a Monday, by Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr. James Irwin to Miss Caroline a Se oe - he one 
W'tron, : : Pronunciation of the French tongue. Price 62 1-2 cents. Dee 17. nse 
(hu Tuesday, by Rev. Mr Kennady, Mr. William Hill to Miss Maria —— $$$ —— + 
Patou. IN counties eye Cuitihere of Vewapapens: jae» 
‘ dnesda . Mr. Walters, Mr. Charles Mitchell wanted by a ga , a Kditor periodical, 
gocher tt pvt pogege = 3 +6 sy to les of @ Literary ot \ ran Sd aang If Political, of the present Adminis- 


Oo Wednesday, by Rev. De. Dewitt, Mir. Lawrence P. Jordan to 


tration rtamp is desired: but he would wish to stand entirely alot trum poli- 
Miss mole C. Varian, wey 


ties end devote his wholly to Literatare. Satisfactory re'erences 
iM paid, KB. 8. P. Tramansburg, ‘Tompkins Co, 
.¥. 16-f 
Died, -= 4 


On Sunday, Mr. Robert need 28 7mm. W ‘siunk Bost Marufactarer, He. It, Wall Sure, meat door bei te 


Tolefree, 
On Suaday, Edward W. soa of John F. Custom-House. 
On Monday, William E. son of William Snell, aged 5 years, pote’ cay eS eh 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Ann Jakes, aged 64 years. . State, Wri egg Career Tae AL Ceones Pechet 
Pens, &e. &e. 112 


Ou Wednesday, Mra. Eveline Miles. 














The Supester pa eh EA LECOMPTE, 353 Green vich-street, New-York, Wholesale and Retail 
Ld t , ew- , is 
iin SN. Geaseeenede. Orders a tended to with punctuality and despatch. 23 


Asnes—y 100 B 


CatTrLe—Pp cwt. 


i 


@rices of Countcp Produce. 
Thursday, January 5, 1837. 
Cora Yeliow.... 1 — @ 1 12 
Do..White.... 1 -@i 5 
De ..Southern..- 9 @ - 0% 
Oats .rccceeseee OB- — 
rime.... 550 @9 50| Beans, 7 bush 16 — @ 17 — 
inferior... 4 75 @ 6 —|Hemp, Am P ton 138 - @ 140— 

Hops, first 


Pots, ist sort.....6 530 @ 6 75 
Pearls. ....+----..6 7 @- — 


Steers, 





Cows, each. . corti -#i @- 9 
Calves. .do.... Hg -@% | Provistons— 
Sbeep ..do....... 1 0 @5—| Beef..-Mess bbl 12 — @ 1 
lambs..do....... 1 2 @ 2 44 Do..Prime... 73 @ 8% 
Hay.......-Pewt 1 — @- — De. Cargo... 6— @ -— 
Straw.... 100bdis 5 — @6—| Pork.Mens.... 23 — @ UM — 
FLove—¥# barrel, Do..Prime.... 17 — @ 17 
Troy. ..+s+-++-.10 — @IO 12 Do. .Carge ... — — @ — — 
Western........10 — @10 25 | Lard..... ep b—B@-4 
Baltimore ......10 50 @10 75 | Butter, duiry do — 25 ww -26 
Richmoud......10 75 @11 — | Cheese........— 9@- 


Rye Flour...... 7 75 @ 7 88 | Hams......... — 13 @ - 16 
Indian Meal.... 475 @ 4 88 |Woo.—yp ih 
Grain— bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 75 @ 8 
Wheat, N Riv..-— @-—]| Merino,....d0o.. BD @ O& 
-+--Genesee - — @ - — Do..Pulled.... © @ 
Do.,..Virginia- —@-— | Common....... 40 @ W 
--+-N Caro.~— @-— | Pulled,Spinning WD @ SA 
Rye Norhera... 1 37 @ 140 Lembs’......... — @ — 








THE NEW-YORKER- QUARTO PORM—NEW SEKiES. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VoLUME. 

Tue Publishers of the New-Yorker commenced in March last, a 
weekly edition of their publication im quarto form, and made, as they 
thought, ample provision for supplying ax great a wamber of subsrc:- 
bers as their most flattering bopes led them to believe would patron- 
ize the work under its then vew arrangement. They have been de 

ceived—agreeably so, in their calculations, inasmuch as the favor 
shown to the publication rapidly absorbed the whole edition, and con- 
stant orders sre received for copies, which the Publishers have been 
unable to supply. With a view to obviate this difficulty, and mt the 
wishes of the many whe desire to patronize the work, the Publishers 
have resolved to neutralize the blank in the current order of the vol- 
ume, by changing so far the present arrangement, as to furnish two 
volumes in a ycar, in liew of one, as stated in the original prospectus. 

On the Twenty-Fourth of September next, therefore, will be issued 
the first number of a new serics of the Quarto New-Yorker, or No. ! 





| of Vol. Ul. thus affording to new subscribers an opportunity of begiv- 


ning with a distinct volume, entirely unconmected with the one pre- 
ceding, while our original patrons will be advantaged in receiving their 
copies in a form calculated better for binding in a convenient volume, 
than under the old arrangement. The distinguishing line between the 
old and new Series will be indicated at the head of the first page 


| every pnember ; andas vo chaage is contemplated in the size or quality 


of the work, ne inconvenience can result to those who have taken it 
from the commencement ; while,on the ether hard, it presents the 
features of an entirely new publication to those who may date their 
subscription with the new voleme. 

Under its improved arrangement, the whole edition for one year will 
embrace two semi-annual vol , each cont. ¢ four hundred and 
sixteen pages of original and selected matter such as has heretofore 
been presented t its readers, and which, it is hoped, has bees of « 
character to meet the full approval of the literary and general tastes 
of the reading community. The two volumes wil! comprise eight 
huudred and thirty-two pages, fifty-two of which will be Music. 

The aim of the Publishers is to p ima pact, peai, and por- 
table form, a literary and miscellancous journal! adapted to tke intel- 
lectual wants of thew readers; and from the very flattering success 
that has thus far rewarded their efforts, they indulge the hope iat the 
New-Yorker will continue to receive that share of public favor which 
it has ever been their study to merit. The expression of cordialicy 
and good feeling manifested by their friends and covemporaries afiurds 
gratifying evidence that the character of their journal has been based 
upow a correct foundation, and it would therefore be irrelevant to say 
aught regarding their future inteations, further than to express their 
determination of leaving no means untried of furnishing a sheet 
which will bear respectable criticism when compared with any of the 
periodicals of the day of a similar character. 

To those who propose patronizing the work, promptitude in for 
warding their orders is earucstly recommended, as from present ap- 
pearances it is believed that, large as the edition is which will be print- 
ed, still the numerous orders daily received for it, wili quickly put 
out of the power of the Publishers to supply back numbers, and they 
will not warrant the entire volume to those who may come in late with 
theirsubscriptions, Aunexed are the conditions w hich must be strictly 
adhered to, a» the line of conduct laid down will govern the transac 
b the publishers and pat: ons. 

CONDITIONS. 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be published every Saturday afer 
noou on an extra-imperial sheet of the finest quality, compriciny -is- 
toen pages of three columns each, aud afforded to its patrons in ity 
and country, at THREE DOLLARS per annum, payable inte asi!) i 
advance. Orders from a distance, unaccompanied by & remiticnre, 
will wecessarily remain unanswered. Any person of persons sending 
$5 positively free of postage or other charges will receive (Wo copies 
for one year, or a single copy for two years, and in the same propor- 
tion for a larger eum. Thefow who may desire to take the folw edi- 
tiow for immediate perusal and the Quarto for binding, 61!) be entitled 
to receive both for $450 in advance. We wil! cheerfully preserve 
their files of the Quarto for any such who may desire it. / 

H. GREELEY & CO. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 

*,* Editors of papers with us will please give the above 
an insertion. 
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THE NE W-YORKE BR — (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturdag Evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, 
BY H. GREELEY & CoO. 
Teams—Tuace Dorcars Per Annum in ADVaNcE- 
Twecopica will be sont to one ender for 95 where no chatpe le ert ia 


ey ef Local agents us the cash ja 
since of will be supplied at the same rate. 











week ending Saturday, December 31. 
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PCW MOOV O*SR CBS’ WOVUNRTAINS. 
SUNG BY MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT IN THE GRAND OPERA THE MAID OF ARTOIS;—COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
eee - 
ANDANTINO. f: * e 
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2. shrine, Im re..membrance re..calling The scenes that were mine; 
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